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A Uniform Standard of Excellence 


Characterizes 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


The only magazine in America that 
reviews or notices all the new books. 
Your subscription received now will 
bring you, free of charge, carriage 
costs prepaid, a choice four-color 


print, tastefully framed. 


Subscription Price $1.00 a year 


Address 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
PHILADELPHIA 





THREE NEW NOVELS 


BY WELL-KNOWN WRITERS 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


Author of 54-40 or Fight 
The Mississippi Bubble, John Rawn, etc. 


The Lady and the Pirate 


Detroit Free’ Press :—Of course it is fooling, but it is fresh and 
ingenious and makes good reading. 

Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph :—THE LADY AND THE PIRATE 
is whimsical, humorous, ludicrous and sentimental in turn, and 
is at all times entertaining. 

Philadelphia North American :—Native wit and ready sense 
of humor flash through the pages of Mr. Hough’s tale, THE 
LADY AND THE PIRATE. 


a Illustrated by HARRY A. MATHES. ° $1.25 net 
MERSON HOUGH 


By GERALDINE BONNER 


Author of Tomorrow’s Tangle, etc. 


The Book of Evelyn 


Evelyn has the Other Woman in her power. She knows 
her secret. The Other Woman is an opera singer, who later 
becomes, famous. Evelyn loves her. But Evelyn loves more 
the man of her heart and the singer has come into 4is life. 


So here they are, pitted against each other in this man’s 
regard—Evelyn, high-bred, gentle, sensitive and Bonaventura, 
vibrant, tense, a flashing genius. Does Evelyn tell? Has a 
woman a keener, finer sense of honor than a man? Evelyn tells 
her own love-story ina way to warm the heart and cheer the soul. 

Illustrated by ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN. $1.25 net 


GERALDINE BONNER 


By FREDERIC S. ISHAM 


Author of Under the Rose, Half a Chance, etc. 


Aladdin From Broadway 


A street in Damascus. A young American masquerading 
as a dervish on a wager involving his fortune, smiles into the 
eyes of a passing harem beauty. She smiles in return. He is 
instantly infatuated. He is impressed to act as proxy husband 
that her Turkish husband may remarry her after immediate 
divorce. But— 

She is an English girl. She does not want to remarry. 
She begs him to protect her. He forgets his wager. 

No stop-watch ever invented could time this gale of a story, 
this masterpiece of adventure—ALADDIN FROM BROADWAY. 


Pictures by WILLIAM THACHER VAN DRESSER. $1.25, net 


Freperic S. IsHim 
NEW YORK THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY _ INDIANAPOLIS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








LADDIE 


—a true blue story 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 


Author of ‘‘FRECKLES,”’ ‘‘ THE HARVESTER,” 
‘“‘A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST,”’ etc. 


It is a tale of Indiana—a picture straight from life, showing 

the home circle of the Stantons and telling the love story of 
Laddie, the big brother of the Stanton family, and Pamela Pryor, an 
English girl. The book is full of poetry and of that love of nature 
that goes hand in hand with the author’s idealism. The vividness of 
the home life quite lays hold of one so that he cries out: “ Here indeed 
is a true story !”’ 


, can get it in every book shop from New York to Seattle. 


Few will forget the charm of the home wedding when Shelley 
Stanton was married, or the delicious moment when Leon, facing the 
congregation in the little Methodist Church, recited his thirteen texts, 
addressing each one to a member of the church for whom he had 
selected it with diabolical care. 

Here again, as in ©‘ Freckles,’’ ‘‘A Girl of the Limberlost,’’ and 
‘“'The Harvester,’’ one has that sense of being very close to the heart 
of nature, in flower and bird; and very close to the heart of man, in 
the purest and best emotions of life. 

First printing 150,000 copies. Second printing on press. 

There are four illustrations in full colors and a very attractive scheme of 
decoration for the front pages and cover linings. Net $1.35. 


Published ty —Doubleday, Page & Company— Garden City, N. Y. 





When writing to advertisers, please ‘mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Hall 
Caine’s 


Masterpiece of Fiction 


The Woman 
Thou Gavest Me 


Being the Story of Mary O’Neiil 


D* you know this powerful story is Hall Caine’s first novel in. four 


BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |"svex 




















years? It is on the presses in eleven European languages and in 

Japanese. A leading magazine paid $25,000 for the serial rights, and 

have offered the author $100,000 for his next four years’ work. The 
offices of the magazine have already received 5,000 applications for the book. 
These facts should convince you of the world-wide interest and discussion 
which the story is arousing. 

You have not read recently anything so startling as the revelations of 
Mary O'Neill. Hall Caine’s imaginative genius has arranged them into a novel 
of most absorbing interest—the story of a great love, which every one will read 
with deep emotion. 

We believe Mary O'Neill is a real woman, but regardless of that there are 
Mary O'Neills in every community, hers is the very heart of every woman. It 
is a book that will strike to the core of every heart. 


It contains the greatest analysis of the modern marriage ever written. 
Hall Caine’s conclusions, drawn from a close observation of real conditions, 
are grippingly convincing. 

It is unquestionably Hall Caine’s finest achievement, and deals with the 
great everlasting human problem, the greatest of human problems, the place 
of woman in the scheme of the world,—the story of a woman's life in its most 
human, most intimate, most poignant phases. 

It is a book you should not miss reading, as it will take its place with the 
great classics in literature. 


Price, $1.35 net. Postpaid, $1.50 


This is one of those vital stories of real life that will he talked about among all 
classes of people. Order a copy at once and he one of the first readers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY obaicaperenia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 























FIVE NOTABLE NOVELS 


A DREAM OF BLUE ROSES By Mrs. Hubert Barclay 


The Boo News Monthly says of it: ‘‘ This is the sunniest book that Mrs. Hubert 
Barclay has written. The setting is delightfully fresh and vividly drawn. 
The characters are dear, live, lovable people, and the whole story is full of 
the fragrance of old English gardens and the gleam of soft English sun- 
light, with the gladsomeness and dauntlessness of youth and the high triumph 
of love.’’ 12mo. Net $1.25 


BECAUSE OF JANE By J. E. Buckrose 
_  . iiiediioe a Silas Reowne,” “A Bachelor’s Comedy,” etc. 


Nobody but Barrie could equal this gay and tender masterpiece of child por- 
traiture. Jane, aged six, is in full charge of her young aunt’s love story. It 
makes you laugh and cry—and it ends up with a laugh. To be with the 
people in this book is as pleasant an experience as you can get on earth ; for, 
as little Jane says: “‘Jt is very sweet to be in the same room with someone perfectly 
happy.”” 12mo. Net $1.25 


RISING DAWN By Harold Begbie 
ee ee Author of “The Challenge,” “The Cage,” etc. 


The moving, powerful romance of young Andrew Mallet—Sir Bracy Mallet’s 
son—and of the girl Philippa goes on during one of the most stirring times. 
in England’s history—the close of the 14th century. Harold Begbie makes 
it a fascinating stage, rich and glowing with color. Noble and squire, monk 
and mountebank, grinning mummer and strolling friar, some in rags, some 
in tags and some in scarlet gown, a marvelous pageant, pass over London 
Bridge into the City of Great Adventure. RISING DAWN is a masterly 
historical novel. 12mo. Net $1.25 


DISCOVERING “EVELINA” By F. Frankfort Moore 


Author of “The Jessamy Bride,” etc. 














When Frankfort Moore tells Fanny Burney’s love story he brings back all the 
atmosphere of that wonderful circle of friends—the actors, musicians, artists 
and literary lights of London, eight score years ago, just as he did in that marv- 
elous novel, ‘‘ The Jessamy Bride.’’ Frankfort Moore has the rare power of 
making a by-gone age return to pulsating life. At his command, dear, kindly, 
old Dr. Burney walks and talks with us once more; the four sisters, Fanny, Het- 
tina, Susannah and Charlotte laugh and romp and whisper their mysterious 
secrets again; deaf old Sir Joshua Reynolds listens to the forte-piano with 
trumpet to his ear and Davy Garrick sends us into fits of merriment with his 
inimitable mimicry of the pompous fools about him. DISCOVERING ‘‘EVE- 


LINA’’ is an exquisitely beautiful story. 12mo. Net $1.25 
FORTITUDE By Hugh Walpole 


Norma Bright Carson, Editor of The Book News Monthly, says: ‘‘ FORTITUDE 
is a great book. It ought to make Hugh Walpole. In FORTITUDE Mr. 
Walpole has made Cornwall his own, and he interprets it to his readers with 
an understanding that has scarcely been surpassed by Hardy, in respect to 
his loved land of Wessex. FORTITUDE marks the ‘‘arrival’’ of Hugh 
Walpole as a novelist to be reckoned with.”’ Large 12mo. Net $1.40 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER & STOUGHTON 
4 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


















E. PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM 


“Prince of 
Story Tellers” 


V4 es 
‘. i fa fil. YM 
“Here is a benefactor of tired men and women 
seeking relaxation,” says the Independent of this 


popular novelist. His new autumn novel, now ready, 
is entitled 


The Double Life of Mr. Alfred Burton 


This most entertaining story reveals Mr. Oppenheim 
in a new vein—that of pure comedy 


Illustrated. 322 pages. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36 


By special arrangement with the English pub- 
lishers authorized American editions of these four 
books of fiction, representing Mr. Oppenheim’s 
earlier work, have just been issued: 


World’s Greatest Snare The Survivor 
Those Other Days For the Queen 


If you like Oppenheim you will enjoy these stories 


Price $1.25 net, each, at all booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce. Collated, 
edited and arranged by the author. In twelve large vol- 
umes, containing approximately 100,000 words to the vol- 
ume, the dimensions of which are about 6 inches wide, 
9 inches long and 2 inches thick. Three editions are now 
ready; cloth, half morocco and full m>orocco. The me- 
chanical features of the three editions are identical, save 
the binding. Cloth, $30.00 the set net; half morocco, 
$72.00 the set net; full morocco, the autograph edition, 
limited to 250 sets, $120.00 the set net. No volume is 
sold separately—the set of no edition being broken. 


The Cavalier Poets. By Cart Hotuipay, Acting Head 
of the Department of English Literature, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. An anthology, with biographical sketches, and 
the only adequate treatment of these poets that has been 
published. By mail, $2.70. 


The Betrayal. By Warrer Neare and Exizasern H. 
Hancock. San Francisco Bulletin: “As a picture of Vir- 
ginia, with its civic pride and gallantry, its hospitality, 
gentility and patriotism, ‘The Betrayal’ has never been 
excelled. An unusual book, and destined to create much 
discussion in literary circles.” Postpaid, $1.50. 


Fifty Years in Oregon. By Governor T. T. Geer, 
A panorama of Oregon from the early forties to the pres- 
ent time, embellished with the mf wholesome person- 
ality of Geer, the man and executive whose life, private 
and official, was full of interesting experiences and warm 
personal contact with his fellow men. $3.20 by mail. 


The Poems of Francis Orray Ticknor. Collected 


and edited by Michelle Cutliff Ticknor, the poet’s grand- 
daughter. By mail, $2.15. 


Israel’s Prophets. By Georce L. Petrie, D.D. This 
book in_typography and size is like Dr. Petrie’s fine 
study, “Jacob’s Sons,” which we published about a year 
ago, and which has attracted widespread attention among 
theologians and laity alike. By mail, $1.35. 


The Sovereignty of the States. By Watrer Neate, 
A study in state rights, from the genesis of the states, 
six hundred years ago, during the reign of Edward 
III, down to the present time, New York Herald: “A 
book well worthy the attention of all thoughtful students 
of American history.” Postpaid, $1.00. 


Maternity. By Henry D. Fry, M.D., Sc.D., Professor 
of Obstetrics, Georgetown University; Obstetrician-in- 
Chief, Columbia Lying-in and Georgetown University 
Hospitals; Gynecologist to Garfield Memorial Hospital; 
First Vice-President, American Gynecological Society, 
1905. A book for mothers. By mail, $1.00. 


Gen. William Fitzhugh Gordon. 4 Virginian of the 
Old School; His Life, Times and Contemporaries. By 
Armisteap C. Gorpon, Regent of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and author of several important books published by 
this house. By mail, $3.20. 


Our Presidents and Their Office. By WrtiaMm 


Estaprook CHANCELLOR, Ph.D., with an Introduction by 
Champ Clark. Ithaca Journal: “In fact it is one of the 
big historical books of the generation.” Boston Globe: 
“The work is bound to be of permanent value.” Rich- 
mond Journal: “Possibly the greatest among historical 
works.” $3.20 by mail. 


The United States Government. py vVicror P. 
Hammer, LL.M. This book shows the manner in which 
the entire machinery of the Federal Government is oper- 
=e and the duties of each important official. By mail, 
1.35- 


Their Day in Court: The Case of American 
Letters and Its Causes. By Percivat Pottarp. Size. 
6 by 9 inches; 486 pages; nenie 200,000 words; compre 


hensive index, containing more than 1,000 entries. By 
mail, $3.20. 


Vagabond Journeys: The Human Comedy at 
Home and Abroad. py Percivat Pottarp. Every 
chapter is an antidote of the ordinary book of travel. 
Indeed, this is a book of criticism, of men and their man- 
ners, rather than a travel book. By mail, $2.15. 


Life of Japan. By Masuyr Mrvaxawa. With prefaces 
by the Prince or ee, Chairman in Chief Imperial 
House of Peers, and by Viscount Kaneko, His Japanese 
Majesty’s Privy Councilor. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged, now ready. By mail, $1.65. 


The Man from Jericho. By Epwin Carte Litsey. 
Louisville Courier-Journal: “Mr, Litsey has written a tale 
of Kentucky life, manners and characters that is emi- 
nently readable. To -degin with, it does not contain a 
single dull line. os. & ft moves with rapidity, its scenes 
are vivid, its atmosphere true to life, and its contrasting 
characters well massed.” Postpaid, $1.50. 


Makers of American Literature. By Epwin W. 
Bowen, Ph.D., formerly Professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Boston Transcript: “He blends 
biography and comment in exactly the right measure, and 
his readers gain from him a clear and definite idea of the 
progress of American literature during the century and a 


half that stretches from Franklin to Whitman.” By 
mail, $2.65. 
Sara. Wv Frances Srocxer Hopxins. An American 


romance of the early roth century. Never was there a 
daintier, sweeter love story than this. Beautifully and 
finely sketched are the characters, the material wonder- 
fully well chosen, and the time—Philadelphia in the 
waleet of her pride and at her social zenith. $1.25 by 
mali. 


Reminiscences of Senator William M. Stewart 


of Nevada. fdited by Grorce Roruwett Brown. 
Chicago Daily News: “A book of abounding vitality.” 
By mail, $3.20, 


The Laughter of Jesus. By Exmer Wits Serv. 
In this book of rare charm we know Jesus as we have 
never before known Him. Here we find the scent of 
breeze-brushed hills and vales. Sunshine and optimism 
flood the pages of this book. By mail, $1.10. 


Masterpieces of the Southern Poets. By Watrer 
Neate. This volume is the most thorough and compre 
hensive of the Southern anthologies, and makes a care- 
fully selected library of Southern poetry. It comprises 
278 pages, handsomely printed on a high grade of paper, 
superbly bound in full morocco, flexible, with decorations 
in gold on both sides and the back; each volume is packed 
in a box. $1.10 by mail. 





Union Square 


The Neale Publishing Company 


New York 





fi When writing to advertisers, please mention The Bovuk News Monthly. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
September Fiction 


Meredith Nicholson’s 


OTHERWISE PHYLLIS 


Mr. Meredith Nicholson’s story, 
“Otherwise Phyllis,” is just published. 
Those who have read it pronounce it 
his best from every point of view—as a 
novel, in plot interest, in character draw- 
ing and in literary execution. 

Phyllis is an American girl with a tan that never comes off, 
with pluck that never deserts her, with a ready wit that never 
leaves her, and with an all-round charm which establishes her 
as the year’s most delightful heroine. 


Frontispiece by Gibson $1.35 net. Postage extra 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY By Ian Hay 


“Happy-Go-Lucky” is the story of the early life of a young Englishman of a peculiar but engaging individ 
uality. How he fell in love romantically on the top of a "bus, and the family complications that ensued from it, 
afford Mr. Hay a theme which he develops with the full realization of its possibilities of comedy. Illustrated 
by H. M. Brock. $1.25 net. Postage extra, 


SIMPSON By Elinor Mordaunt 


“Simpson” is in the best sense of the word a love story. A retired business man in the prime of life 
organizes a bachelors’ club of congenial spirits and leases a fine old English country estate. How first one 
member of the club and then another drops away for sentimental reasons, until only Simpson is left, and finally 
what becomes of him, affords an unusual plot. $1.35 net. Postage extra. 


THE SPARE ROOM By Mrs Romilly Fedden 


A charming young couple spend their honeymoon in Capri, leasing a little villa with one spare room. 
In writing to family and friends they suggest that the correspondent come and occupy this room, and as many 
of them accept by telegraph and arrive the same day, amusing complications arise which are told in delight- 
ful fashion. Illustrated by Haydon Jones. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 


NOVEMBER JOE By Hesketh Prichard 


“November Joe” is a woodsman with the reasoning faculty of a first-class detective—a blending, as it 
were, of Natty Bumppo and Sherlock Holmes. By the arts of woodcraft he runs to earth criminals of various 
types with unerring skill. The book combines the interest of a good detective story with the charm of out- 
of-doors. Illustrated. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEBUTANTE 


The chronicle of an American girl's “coming out’’ and of her love affairs, told delightfully and frankly 
in a series of sprightly letters. Mr. R. M. Crosby has furnished about twenty-five pictures in his best vein. 
$1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 









THE WAY OF AMBITION is a 
new sort of Hichens novel that 











~ 


ROBERT HICHENS’ 





will not only satisfy the large au- 








dience Mr. Hichens has, but will The New Novel 

attract many new readers to his 

work. mats ; WAY of AM BITION 
Now Ready 





Pleasing — idealistic — that is 
what people call the new novel. 
It is also dramatic, fascinating. 





The hero is a young, modest 
musical genius. 
















The heroine is an ambitious and 
charming English girl, who fights 
for the man’s success. Then comes 
a clash of ambitions which leads to 


the intense crisis. 





The setting is the society of Lon- 
don and Néw York, and the beauti- 
ful ‘‘Garden of Allah’’ country. 
Itinvolves an opera warfare in New 
York that seems prophetic of the 


coming season. 


















This is one of the novels you 
must read. 





Illustrated by J, H. Gardner Soper, $1.35 
net; postpaid $1.47. 

















PRESCOTT 
of SASKATCH- 
EWAN 


Harold Bindloss 


THE 
HEADQUARTER 
RECRUIT 


Richard Dehan 


The HEART 
of the DESERT 








Honore Willsie 











A romance of the Arizona 















Author of ‘‘ Ranching for Syl- 
via,”’ etc. 


A book of short stories by 
the noted author of ‘‘ Be- 
tween Two Thieves’’ and 
‘*One Braver Thing.’’ Some 
are humorous; all are en- 
tertaining. They have 














desert, vivid and enchanting, 
which does for the American 
desert what Hichens did for 
the Sahara. The story itself 









A thrilling story of love 
and adventure in the great 
Northwest. A man imper- 
sonates a friend to save him 














is full of excitement. Will 










: a 4 the characteristic FLA. 
— ae, oS oy appeal equally to Westerners qualities of this Stokes 
complications ensue. The k Co., 443 
and to those who have never remarkable Fourth Ave.» 


plot is stronger than in any 


York. 
previous Bindloss book. ~4 


Send me Catalog 
of many new pub" 
lications. 


writer. 







seen the Southwest. 








Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25 net; 

postpaid 
$1.37, 
















Cloth, 12mo, colored frontispiece by 
W. Herbert Dunton, $1.25 net; post- 
paid $1.37. 


Cloth, 12mo, colored wrapper and 
frontispiece by W. Herbert Dunton, 
$1.30 net; postpaid $1.42. 

















Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York B.N.—9-13 _ 
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READ THE LATEST BOOKS 





By the Author of ‘‘ Graustark,”’ ‘‘Castle 
, Craneycrow,” “ Beverly of 
Graustark,”’ ete. 


A muscular young American buys 
a castle on the Danube—gray and 
ancient and full of mystery. And, 
lo, among his crumbling buildings 
with vaulted, lonely rooms and secret 
passages, he discovers an isolated 
tower wherein is securely locked 
and hidden away—a beautiful young 
countess. 


The story never stands still; incident 
crowds on incident. And in the end, when 
the owner of the castle leaves it after more 


than one man’s share of excitement, sur- H IS MON i 
prise and suspense, he realizes that ‘‘within [ 1 

its gray and ancient walls that beautiful 
thing called love had come to me.”’ 


‘es "@ 
Full-page illustrations in color by A. I. GEORGE BARR 
Keller. Price $1.30 net. Post- MSCUTCHEON 


age 12c. extra a 


er THE TASTE 
LO, oF apPLEs 


By Jennette Lee, Author of ‘‘ Uncle William,” *“‘ Mr. Achilles,” etc. 











Of all the hosts of Americans who have returned to revisit the homes of their ances- 
tors, surely there has been no couple more tenderly appealing or charmingly original 
than the old New England shoemaker and his brisk and bustling wife who are the cen- 
tral figures in this story. How this royal-natured old man and his brisk Yankee wife 
are treated to a trip to England ; how she keeps house 4 la New England in one of the 
oldest nooks of old England ; how her husband meets beggars and dukes on the same 
plane of sympathetic friendliness and is met by them in a like spirit; all these things 
help to make ‘‘ The Taste of Apples’’ one of the most soundly wholesome and pleasant 
novels that have appeared in a long time. 


Illustrated. Price $1.25 net. Postage 12c. extra 





Send for Our Illustrated List of New Books 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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MOFFAT, YARD x c MOFFAT, YARD 
AND COMPANY Important August Publications AND COMPANY 


THE CUR AND THE COYOTE 


By Edward Peple 
Author of “A Night Out,” “The Prince Chap.” Illustrated by R. L. Goldberg. Fifty cents 


net. Postage, 5 cents. 


The thousands of readers who have so often laughed over “A Night Out” will gladly welcome 
this new little story by the same author. There is not a dull moment in it, and the tale of 
the mongrel cur, picked up out of pity by the cowboy, and his comical efforts to get rid of his 
ancient enemy the coyote, so that he may earn the respect of his master, make an hour’s read- 
ing of the greatest fun. R. L. Goldberg of the New York Evening Mail has made a charac- 
teristically funny sketch for the book. 


THE MEMOIRS OF MIMOSA 
Edited by Anne Elliot 


12mo. Illustrated Jacket. $1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


The intimate confession of a brilliant yet undisciplined woman, who resolves “to live every 
moment of her life,” and succeeds in so doing at the cost of much suffering to herself and 
others. Her mixture of worldliness, sentiment, fancy, passion, and extraordinary joie de vivre 
make her a fascinating study of a type somewhat rare. -At her death she bequeathed these 
Memoirs to the woman friend who edits them and presents them to the world. One of the 
most delightful and fascinating books published this year. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


By Earle Harrison 
Sise,7%x 11%. $1.00 net. Postage, 8 cents. 


Illustrated in full color by color photography from the original autochrome photographs by 
Mr. Harrison. These sixteen pictures of the Panama Canal, taken direct by the author, and 
printed under his supervision, are the most beautiful ever issued on this subject. Originally 
appearing in Scribner’s Magazine, where they created a sensation, they are now put up in 
permanent form in response to a large demand. There is a description accompanying each 
picture and altogether the book makes a most desirable souvenir. 


WHEN MOTHER LETS US ACT 


By Stella G. S. Perry 
8vo. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents net. Postage, 8 cents. 


This is the ninth in number of the very well-known WHEN MOTHER LETS US series. 
Mrs. Perry has written what will undoubtedly be one of the most popular of the series and 
one which will be appreciated by all children as a contribution that will be of inestimable value 
to them in their amateur dramatics.: The author believes that children can learn more by 
having a good time than by any other plan, if they know how to go about it. 


Ready September 6th 


THE WALLET OF TIME 


By William Winter 
Two volumes, boxed. Price, $10.00 net. Postage, 50 cents extra. 


Early in September, Moffat, Yard and Company will publish -what will very likely be the most 
important work from the pen of William Winter. The work, in two volumes, will be the 
personal, biographical, and critical reminiscences of the American theatre from 1791 to 1812. 
A Special Edition, strictly limited to 1250 copies, set in beautiful Scotch type, well spaced, 
with ample margins. Two volumes, full gilt; about 1,400 pages, with separate indices. 
Printed on pure rag paper, made for this edition. Beautifully illustrated, with engraved 
frontispiece to each volume, and more than seventy halftone engravings on plate paper. 
Bound simply in dark buckram. It is recommended that those who desire to obtain copies 
of this superb and valuable edition place their orders at once with their bookseller. 


MOFFAT, YARD AND COMPANY 33 NEW YORK 
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THREE NOTABLE NEW ISSUES 


JOHN BARLEYCORN 


Jack London’s own story of his life— 
newsboy on the San Francisco streets, 
leader of the oyster pirates, brawny 
world-rover, winner of fame and fortune 
—and of his experiences with alcohol—a 
great, dramatic, powerful story. 


Eight full-page illustrations by Dunn. 12mo, 350 pages. Price 
$1.30 net, postage 12 cents. 


MURDER IN ANY DEGREE 


The new book by Owen Johnson, author of ‘‘ The 
Sixty-first Second,’’ ‘‘ Stover at Yale,’’ etc. 


Nine dramatic and absorbing tales, which hit hard at 
various conventions in this popular author’s character- 
istic and brilliant style. 


Clever illustrations by F. R. Gruger and Leon Guipon. Price $1.30 net, postage 
11 cents. 


MY LADY OF THE CHIMNEY CORNER 


By Alexander Irvine, author of ‘‘ From the Bottom Up.”’ 


“The torn manuscript of the most beautiful life I have 
ever known—My Mother. 


“T have tried to put on paper with words what Millet 
did with paint on canvas—a record of the thing that I 
saw with my eyes and felt with every sensibility of my 
soul in the days of my youth.”—Alexander Irvine. 


Attractively bound in green and gold. Price $1.20 net, postage 9 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO. Union Square NEW YORK | 
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The London Sensation 


ROUND 
The CORNER 


By 


Gilbert Cannan 


























An unflinching presenta- 
tion of the essential truths 


of life, exposing the futil- 







ity of an existence faced 
with lack of courage. The 
romance of Frances Folyat, 
his wife and children, who 
make a wreck of their op- 








portunities and for whom 


life is ever around the cor- 











ner. 
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The Big New Novel by 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
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Stronger and Finer than ‘ The 
Common Law ’’ 


The 
BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


A great plea for a wholesome, moral 
life, unspoiled by luxury, unpoisoned 
by excess and a warning against low 
moral standards for both men and 
women. The most virile novel Mr. 
Chambers has written for years. Pic- 
tures by 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


Price $1.40 net. By mail $1.52 








Margarete Munsterberg’s 


ANNA BORDEN’S 
CAREER 


An intense portrayal of character, a.grip- 
ping picture of a dissatisfied woman ‘*‘ who 
loved the thrill of a moment, but never loved 
a cause ’’—a woman who has a counterpart in 
thousands of her American sisters. 


Price $1.30 net. By mail $1.42 















George Edgar’s 


THE RED COLONEL 


The Red Four, a close corporation of soci- 
ety criminals, operate extensively in the big 
centers of Europe and America. The story 
is of modern romance and adventure, show- 
ing what happens when thieves fall out. 








Illustrated. Price $1.30 net, By mail $1.42 
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‘REVELL’S FALL ISSUES 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


« ee i By Norman Hinsdale Pitman 
- THE The Lady Elect Second by Chinese Artists. Net $1.25 
LABYELECT A CHINESE mest 
A remarkable combination of the rarest and most irre- 
sistible type of pure romance and adventure together with 
the truest and most realistic delineation of Chinese life. 


sil; By Charles H. Lerrigo 
Doc Williams ree 
A TALE OF THE MIDDLE WEST 
‘*Doc Williams is a new character in fiction, the most 


interesting, naive, undaunted optimist slnce ‘David Harum’ 
and ‘ Eben Holden.’ ’’—Medical World. 


By Author of “The Maid of Honor,” etc. 
Bradford Horton: Man 4 »ov=. By Richard S. Holmes 


12mo, net $1.25 


The hero is a man’s man who wins instant admiration. Originality of humor, 
reality of pathos, comedy and heart tragedy are woven into the story. 


NORMAN HINSDALE PITMAN j 


By Author of “Samantha Among the Brethren”’ 
Samantha & Woman Question _,2By,Marietta, Holley 


The latest story of ‘‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ recalls The Commercial Gazxette’s 
estimate of Miss Holley’s work: “* An ever present thorn of startling truth stick- 
ing in the side which aches with laughter.”’ 


A Muslim Sir Galahad By Henry Otis Dwight 


12mo, cloth, net $1.00 
A Story oF ISLAM IN TURKEY 


‘“ Dramatic interest and thrills of adventure in full measure.’’—Los Angeles 
Express. 


By Author of ‘“*Mammy’s Reminiscences,” etc. 


Uncle Sam A STORY OF THE MOUNTAINEERS By Martha S. Gielow 


Illustrated, net 50c. 


This original story of the southern mountain people grips the reader and 
makes an irresistible appeal. 


The Torch Bearer  é:ns"stosr BY Mrs, T. Thurston 


Illustrated, net $1.00 


The author of ‘‘ The Bishop’s Shadow ’’ and ** The Scout Master of Troop 5 
has scored another conspicuous success in this new story of girl life. 


By Author of “‘ The American Government” 
. AN ASSET AND A By Frederic J. Haskin 
The Immigrant bene afinn y Frederic J. He 


‘" A book of unfailing interest and considerable usefulness. It fills all the gaps 
in the tracts of the friends and foes of the immigrant and should do much to allay 
misunderstanding.’’— Baltimore Sun. 


By Author of “‘ The Story Life of Washington” 


The Story Life of the Son of Man ® Wayne Whipple 


Illustrated, net $2.50 


Nearly a thousand stories from sacred and secular sources woven into a con- 
tinuous and complete chronicle of the life of the Saviour. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO: 125 No. Wabash Avenue 
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L. Allen Harker 


Takes a Young Statesman for Hero 
of Her Novel of English 
Country Life 


The Ffolliots of 
Redmarley 


Has the Qualities of Her “Miss 
Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,” 
but a Larger Theme 


The story begins in the hero’s child- 
hood and he thus defines beauty upon 
seeing Mrs. Ffolliot, the mother of the 
girl he later strives to marry :— 

‘* Beauty is tall and has a pleasant 
sounding voice and you want to come 
as near as you can. You want to look 
at her all the time because you don’t 
see it often. Beauty is most pretty 
to look at and you don't seem to see 
anyone else when it's there. She 
smells nice, a wafty smell like tobacco 
plants not pipes in the evening. When 
beauty looks at you you feel glad 
and funny and she smiles at you and 
looks with her eyes. She is different 
to aunts and people's wives. Taller 
and quite a different shape. Beauty 
is different—E. A. Gallup. Class 
IIIb.” 


$1.25 net; by mail $1.35 


Maurice Hewlett 


Reveals His Own Nature through 
the Stories that Constitate 


The Lore 
of Proserpine 


Thread of Autobiography Runs 
Through the Book 


As a boy, he says: “Icould be 
within my own little entity a dozen 
different people in a day, and live a life 
thronged with these companions or 
rivals. Alone and apart, what worlds 
I inhabited! At nine years old | 
knew Nelson's ardour and Wellesley's 
phlegm; I had Napoleon’s egotism, 
Galahad's purity, Lancelot's passion, 
Tristram’s melancholy. I reasoned like 
Socrates and made Phaedo weep; | 
persuaded like Saint Paul and saw the 
throng on Marshill sway to my words ; 
I was by turns Don Juan and Don 
Quioxote, Tom Jones and Mr. All- 
worthy, Hamlet and his uncle, young 
Shandy and his father.” 


$1.35 net; by mail $1.45 


~~ 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS Lad 
Re 
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Nelson Lloyd’s 


New Novel 


David Maleolm 


A Love Story that Begins in Child- 
hood and Develops in the Varied 
Scenes of New York, Italy, and 
Greece. Vivid Pictures of 
Society, Newspaper Life, 
and European War 

The main field of this romance is 
New York ; but it opens and closes in 
that valley which ‘ The Soldier of the 
Valley” and other of Mr. Lloyd's 
novels have made as dear to many as 
The hero 


is a war-correspondent ; the heroine a 


some familiar countryside. 


young woman he meets in childhood 
She, for her 
wealth and charm, has become the 


weapon of social ambition; is put 


by singular chance. 


under pressure to marry a certain wild 
young millionaire though she prefers 
Malcolm. 


tives gives a story alive with action 


The conflict of these mo- 


and peopled with sympathetic char- 
acters, especially a certain lovable 
vagabond-philosopher, a sort of soldier 
of fortune, who curiously encounters 
Malcolm on a battlefield, to influence 
the whole course of his career. 


$1.35 net; by mail $1.44 


a 


A 


Mary Johnston 
Noted Writer, Charmed with 


Enjoyment 
of Poetry 


By Max Eastman 


She says: “I have finished ‘ Enjoy- 
ment of Poetry.” And now that | 
have read it | am going forthwith to 
read it again. This book seems to me 
the sane and simple truth about poetry, 
well and strongly and beautifully put.” 


$1.25 net; by mail $1.35 


Thomas Nelson Page 


Gives Touching Picture of the Fate of 
an Aristocratic Southern Family 
Ruined by the War in the 


ory of 


Spirit 
Called “The Old Planters’” 

The old colonel, his wife and daugh- 
ter, are driven to keep a rickety hotel, 
the resort of commercial travellers. And 
Mr. Page with his marvellously delicate 
touch throws out all the humor and 
pathos of the situation—the effect upon 
them of contact with these slangy, rough 
young men, and the reverse. You pity 
the old colonel whose will has gone 
with his traditional life, and admire the 
grace and steadfastness of the lady. 

$1.20 net; by mail $1.33 


The Heart :.. Hills 
A Great American Novel 


By John Fox, Jr. 


As the English See It 
Comment Taken 

from T. P. 0’Connor’s Weekly 

“Rarely have I read a book which 
has this power of creating vividly new 
atmosphere so insistent as the latest novel 
of Mr. John Fox, Jr. Mr. Fox made 
thousands of admiring readers with ‘The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” 
and kept them with his subsequent 
works. There is no going back from 
first standards in “The Heart of the 
Hills "—freshness and cleanness and, 
above all, a pen of beauty when nature 
is to be described, keep Mr. Fox in the 


rank of authors who never disappoint.” 
Illus. $1.35 net; by mail $1.45 
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‘“‘The Most Profoundly Interesting Novel of the Times’’ 


Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s 


THE INSIDE OF THE CUP 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of ‘Richard Carvel,’’ ‘* The Crossing,’’ ‘‘ The Crisis,’’ 
**Coniston,’’ ‘‘Mr. Crewe’s Career,’’ ‘‘A Modern Chronicle,”’ etc. 


What Leading Reviewers say: 


IN LONDON 

‘“‘Abounds in thoughtful delineation of 
character, presents certain salient aspects of 
city life with fidelity and restraint, while the 
interwoven love story offers, in its refined and 
spiritual intensity, a refreshing contrast to 
much that is overheated in the fiction of the 
day.’’—The Times (London). 


IN BOSTON 

‘*Bigger and broader than anything Mr. 
Churchill has yet written . . . this novel is 
destined to be of importance among thinking 
people . . . worth reading for its pure Eng- 
lish, for the enjoyment of a story well told, 
for what it teaches, and a careless world 
might do well to learn what it teaches.’’ 

—Boston Globe. 
IN PHILADELPHIA 

‘*One of the most thoughtful, best con- 
ceived books of Mr. Churchill’s career . . . 
a keenly analytical presentation of American 
social problems . . . of absorbing interest as 
a pur- 


a record of contemporary thought. . . 
poseful book.’’—Phila. Evening Telegraph. 


Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50 net 


IN NEW YORK 

‘* Those who are interested in present-day 
currents of thought will read this book with 
profound interest and will be thankful that 
Mr. Churchill was moved to write it... . 
The stage setting and the actors are typical 
of American present-day civilization.’’ 

—The New York Times. 


IN CHICAGO 


‘*Indubitably its author’s greatest achieve- 
ment . . . eagersincerity lends it conviction 
. strength, simplicity, true greatness... 
excellence of construction. It is not often 
that a novelist can at once induce thought 
and challenge and disarm controversy.’’ 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 
‘*A fine piece of work, palpitating with 
conviction. . . . It is ‘Robert Elsemere’ 
from a new angle, written with the virility 
that we have learned to associate with Mr. 
Churchill.’’—The Argonaut. 


| OTHER IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN NOVELS | 


MRS. WATTS’ NEW NOVEL 
VAN CLEVE 


By MARY S. WATTS, Author of *“* Nathan Burke,” “* The 
Legacy,” etc. 

A modern story of sound American life developed 
around an interesting plot as inviting in the intensity 
of its realism as this talented author's previous not- 
able novels of historic import. 


Ready shortly. $1.35 net 
MR. HERRICK’S NEW NOVEL 
HIS GREAT ADVENTURE 


By ROBERT HERRICK, Author of “ Together,”’ “‘ The 
Healer,” “*One Woman's Life,”’ etc. 

“More widely based than the work of any other 
American novelist of his generation.’’ Mr. Herrick’s 
new book justifies Mr. W, D. Howells’ characteriza- 
tion. People of compelling interest, rapid action, a 
well-worked-out plot, develop in all that the title 
implies. 

Ready shortly 


Published at 
64-66 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


JACK LONDON’S NEW NOVEL 
THE VALLEY OF THE MOON 


By JACK LONDON, with frontispiece in colors by 
George Harper 
A love story in Mr. London’s most powerful style, 
strikingly contrasted against a background of mod- 
ern economic conditions. The hero, again, is one of 
Mr. London’s unforgetable big men. 


Ready shortly. $1.35 net 
MISS NETHERSOLE’S NEW NOVEL 
WILSAM 


By MISS S. C. NETHERSOLE 


“Miss Nethersole has more kinship with George 
Eliot than any of the great Victorians. ‘Wilsam’ is 
one of the most human stories we have ever read.’ 

—New York Globe. 

* Few of the recent novels of a span of years are so 
well worth reading as‘ Wilsam.’ It is virile beyond 
almost anything that has lately been produced in 
English fiction.”’—Springfield Republican, 


Cloth. $1.35 net 
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Mrs. Hubert Barclay 


An English Woman Writer at Home 


By Norma Bright Carson 


OSSIBLY a little over two years 
Pp ago I read a book by a Mrs. Hubert 

Barclay. It was about the time that 
Florence L. Barclay’s Rosary was very 
popular, and the similarity in names nat- 
urally aroused my interest. But Mrs. 
Hubert Barclay’s book, Trevor Lordship, 
was quite capable of standing alone on its 


Mrs. Barclay 
In her study 


merits—in fact, after reading the story I 
was most favorably impressed. 

When I went to London last summer 
I had it in mind to look up Mrs, Hubert 
Barclay ; therefore I was most pleasurably 
surprised to find, on the evening of the 
annual banquet of the Woman Writers’ 
Club, that Mrs. Hubert Barclay was listed 
to sit right beside me. We had a pleasant 
conversation during the dinner, the begin- 
ning of a delightful little friendship, which 
ended by my going down, some time later, 
to Essendon Old Rectory, Mrs. Barclay’s 
home in Hertsforshire, and thus having 
an opportunity of seeing the author in her 
everyday life. 

Like a number of the Englishwomen 
who write books, Mrs. Barclay is not a 


literary woman by profession. She was 
married and had a family before she did 
any writing, and even now her work is a 
recreation more than an actual profession. 
The pleasure she finds in writing stories is 
the principal justification for her efforts, 
and she has the happy faculty of not let- 
ting her work interfere with her domes- 
tic and social duties. She has four chil- 
dren—one girl, who was at school when 
I was there, and three boys, the oldest 
boy being now in his second year at Cam- 
bridge, the second living with an uncle in 
Canada, and a small boy, who was then 
visiting relatives elsewhere in England. 
Essendon Old Rectory is a fine old house, 
in the midst of a beautiful garden that is 
closely treed. It is a few miles from 
Hatfield, which in turn is a half hour’s 
ride out from London. The reader of 
East of the Shadows can get a very fair 
idea of the house from the description of 
that in which the scenes of that story 
occur, for evidently the author has used 
her own home to a large extent in creat- 
ing the background for this very delight- 
ful, if somewhat sad, love story, 


At Essendon Old Rectory 
Mrs. Barclay with her dogs 
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The Barclays have a couple of motor- 
cars, one of which serves for an all-round 
convenience, and provides a good deal of 
fun. They are outdoor people naturally, 
Colonel Barclay having seen active serv- 
ice in the army, and though now a busi- 
ness man, still finding his greatest pleasure 
in out-of-door sports and in developing 
a band of Boy Scouts recruited from the 
farm lads and others there in the neigh- 
borhood. The oldest son promises to be 
something of a singer—indeed, it is not 


Several years ago Mrs. Barclay found 
it necessary to take her oldest boy for a 
trip. There was some little trouble—at 
twenty he is a good deal over six feet in 
height, and he probably grew too quickly 
—so she took him for a trip around the 
world. The article on Japan that appears 
in this number, is one of the results of 
that trip, as are the very fine photographs 
taken by her son. Mrs. Barclay is also 
a talented painter, not in a large way, but 
again for her own amusement, and her 


Mrs. Hubert Barclay 


an exaggeration to say that he has a mag- 


nificent voice—and the look on _ his 
mother’s face when he sings—which he 
does with an unconscious effort, to his 
own accompaniment—shows what a pride 
she has in him. It is, all in all, a happy, 
wholesome family, with children and 
dogs to provide excuse for tenderness 
and kindness, and the interests of life cen- 
tering in the home, and in those closer 
friends who come nearest to the home- 


folks. 


home—particularly her study—is full of 
landscape views and impressions of places 
she has seen, all of which are immensely 
artistic. 

Mrs. Barclay was born in India, where 
her father was in the army. They came 
back to England when she was still very 
young, and where her father served for 
years as chief constable in Hertfordshire. 
Therefore, most of her life has been 
passed in that part of England. She 
married when she was eighteen. Some 
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years before she wrote Trevor Lordship 
she did some stories under an assumed 
name; also a little book, The Giant Fisher, 
which was published last year in England, 
and will probably find its way to America 
later on. She spent three years writing 
Trevor Lordship, since it was during that 
time that she traveled, but hard upon it 
she wrote East of the Shadows, not yet 
published, and A Dream of Blue Roses, 
published last winter. She does her work 
chiefly at night, when the rest of the fam- 
ily have gone to bed. She works fairly 
quickly, but spends a good deal of time 
in polishing up. Trevor Lordship is a 
splendidly written book; A Dream of Blue 
Roses is probably her most appealing 
story, and East of the Shadows has a 
quality of tenderness that contrives to be 
emphatic without giving an impression of 
affectation. 

Mrs. Barclay has been criticised for 
writing stories that are so often sad. Ina 
way, the criticism is not ill-founded, and 
yet it is a part of her philosophy of life 
that one cannot appreciate happiness until 
one has experienced sorrow, nor can one 
know the greatest gladness unless there is 
sadness to throw it into relief by contrast. 


Mrs. Barclay believes in a sane, whole- 
some, practical kind of love; she does not 
go in for demonstration and sentimental- 
ity. Nor does she sacrifice logic to pro- 
vide the conventional “happy ending.” She 
has gone to the people she knows for the 
types of her characters; she has used the 
world right around her for her back- 
ground. And she has reproduced the de- 
lightful atmosphere of English country- 
life in a way that will bear comparison 
with the work of any of the many Eng- 
lish authors now essaying that sort of 
thing. Her Dream of Blue Roses in un- 
doubtedly her sunniest book, and most 
people will like it the best of all her stor- 
ies; but for myself I am inclined to think 
that she has done nothing quite so good 
from an artistic standpoint as Trevor 
Lordship. She is, however, young in the 
field, and with the leisure that is hers, 
now that her family is growing up, and 
they are comfortably settled at Essendon, 
she ought to go on producing books in a 
steady way. She is not the type of woman 
who wil! be swayed by a mercenary spirit; 
she will work for the pleasure of it, and 
enjoy the dollars that happen to come. At 


Mrs. Barclay 


In her motor-car at Essendon 





























all events, it is safe to prophesy that she 
will not indulge in anything morbid or 
unhealthy—we can count on getting the 
clean book; and when one adds to this the 
indubitable charm and freshness that have 
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Mrs. Barclay Traveling 
On the avenue leading to the Ming Tombs 


Aliens 
By Edith Dart 


OME must take and others pay, 
Some, until the Judgement Day 
Solitary, waiting, stay— 

This the world’s unchanging way 

Since the world began. 


Men there are who never sip 
Warm, red wine of fellowship: 

Fearing let the cup pass by, 

While another drains it dry: 

Gaily uses, gaily breaks 

What his brother’s heart’s blood makes— 
This the world’s unchanging way 

Since the world began. 


Men there are with songs unsung, 
Strains that ne’er escape the tongue, 
3roken aims and dreams that lie 
Hidden, from the careless eye: 
Secret, passionate, deep-enshrined, 
Undeveloped, thwarted, blind— 
This the world’s unchanging way 
Since the world began. 





characterized her work to date, and will, 
we presume, continue to characterize it, 
we may put Mrs. Hubert Barclay on the 
list of those authors from whom we shall 
always be glad to hear. 
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Lake Chuzenji 


Japan in Autumn 


Recollections 


By Mrs. Hubert Barclay 


Author of Trevor Lordship, A Dream of Blue Roses 


With Illustrations by John Barclay 


HERE is a tradition among the Jap- 
anese that the view of Fujiyama 
from the approach to Yokohama 

Harbor brings good fortune upon those 
travelers who are privileged to see it on 
their first arrival. Be this as it may, it is 
a wonderful spectacle, seen as we saw it 
one bright October morning, from the 
deck of a Pacific steamer. -Before us lay 
the low, irregular hills of Japan, a shim- 
mer of amethyst and emerald in the clear 
azure of the water, and far above them 
hovered the sacred mountain, her white 
peak just touched with roseate light. 
Even as we watched light, fleecy clouds 
rose above the summit as the first kiss of 
the sun drew the moisture from her snowy 
cone, and floated away like rose leaves on 
the summer breeze. 


NAVAN AYA] 


Fuji is always wonderful; whether seen 
as we saw her later, from the summit of 
the Otomo Togo Pass, rising solitary out 
of a vast blue plain, lightly girdled with 
mist; or framed in some ancient stone 
archway in the vista of a village street, 
reflected in the sunlit waters of a quiet 
lake; or emerging clear and white against 
a background of angry clouds; but noth- 
ing I think can ever efface from the mem- 
ory that first view of her, a white-robed 
mystic deity guarding the Sunrise Land. 

In England we are inclined to wonder 
at the place this mountain, depicted so fre- 
quently in every branch of Japanese art, 
holds in the minds of her people; but, hav- 
ing once seen it, we are forced to acknowl- 
edge a power we can neither explain nor 
deny. If there is any subtle mesmerism 
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Sampans on Lake Hakne 


in its appearance, it can only be in sim- 
plicity of outline—other mountains have 
more strength and majesty of form, other 
mountains are much higher, but the fact 
remains that there is some enchantment 
which goes straight to the human heart in 
Fuji, the incomparable, the unsurpassable ; 
an enchantment which must surely be felt 
most keenly by the Japanese, with the in- 
tense love of beauty and of Nature which 
is so strong a national characteristic. 
Japan is essentially a country where 
Nature and Art go hand in hand, and in 
no place in the world has the partnership 
achieved such harmonious perfection as 
in the Temple Area at Nikko, which is 
situated in a mountainous and_ thickly 
wooded district some five hours’ journey 
north of Tokyo. 
It is approached by an avenue of cryp- 
tomeria trees twenty miles 
long, now, alas, somewhat 
broken by the ravages of 
time, and guarded by the 
rocky ravine of the Daiya 
Gawa__ River. This is 
spanned by the sacred Red 
Lacquered Bridge, which 
was formerly only crossed , 
by the Shogun in person 
and his procession, and 
now only by the faithful as 
they make their pilgrim- 
ages twice a year to wor- 
ship at the Shrines. The 
original bridge was swept 
away by flood in 1902, but 
the present structure is an 


exact replica, and the 
splendor of its deep 
yet vivid color and 
the richness of its 
gilt metal work are 
emphasized by the 
heavy green on the 
surrounding woods. 
On the other side 
of the ravine are the 
sacred groves which 
lead to the many 
Temples which stand 
dotted about half hid- 
den in verdure. 
There seems to be no 
central plan; no for- 
mality or rule appar- 
ently guided the architects, who placed the 
buildings almost haphazard it would seem ; 
and yet one cannot but feel that it was 
something more than mere caprice or 
chance, some knowledge, perhaps, above 
the laws of order and of line, which de- 
vised such a matchless disorder, and com- 
pleted such a perfect whole. 

Art designed the buildings in their 
grace of proportion and delicacy of curve; 
Art inlaid the fabric with color and with 
gold; Art conceived and carried out the 
intricate carvings of man and beast and 
bird. And Nature raised the giant cryp- 
tomerias which line each vista with mighty 
pillars of bronze and red and umber; 
Nature raised the vaulted arches of 
somber foliage which shine in splendid 
contrast above the gleaming hues of roof 
and balustrade and wall; Nature touched 
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the dead granite with 
gleams of emerald 
and orange, and shed 
the soft radiance of 
chequered light and 
shade as a seal of 
perfection upon the 
highest work of Art. 

Even as they 
worked, those master 
craftsmen of four 
hundred years ago 
must have realized 
the magnificence of 
the handiwork and 
“known that it was 
good,’ for in the 
most beautiful gate- 
way of all the Yomei 
Mon, with its exquis- 
ite medallions of water fowl and moun- 
tain birds, one panel is inserted upside 
down, lest “such flawless perfection should 
excite the jealousy of the gods, and bring 
destruction upon the house of Toku- 
gawa.” 

The decorative art of Japan is full o1 
quaint and charming conceits and alle- 
gorical meanings; no detail is without 
significance grave or gay. There is an 
instance of this (one among many) in the 
carved group of the three monkeys of 
Koshin over the Gate of the Two Kings, 
The Niomon. They are represented with 
their hands over their eyes and ears and 
mouth respectively, signifying to see, 
hear, and speak no evil. 

The road from Nikko to Chuzenji in 


Near Nikko 


Red Lacquer Bridge 
Near Nikko 


the mountains is particularly famous for 
the brilliancy of its autumn foliage, and 
toward the close of the month of October 
crowds of people may be met with on the 
way, coming, many of them, from very 
long distances, to feast their eyes and 
worship beauty. 

Grave-faced men, trudging along, their 
loose robes tucked into their girdles, their 
wooden sandals exchanged for the greater 
freedom of the country-made straw san- 
dals or waraji; young students in twos 
and threes, sitting with their sketch- 
books by the roadside, setting down their 
impressions of the scene in quick, forci- 
ble upstrokes with a fine-pointed brush 
and Indian ink, working with indescrib- 
able rapidity and masterly appreciation of 

Japanese. There are 
dainty little ladies 
doubled up in their 
kago or basket litter 
carried by — sturdy 
coolies; whole fami- 
lies in Kurumas 
(the jinrickisha of 
China), father, 
mother and children, 
the procession ending 
as often as not, with 
a wizen-faced old 
serving woman clasp- 
ing on her lap the lac- 
quer picnic box which 
is to provide their 
simple meal, 
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The Japanese maple, with its beautiful quaint straw-roofed houses perched on 
cut-leaf, is now familiar to us in English rocky crags, and here and there brightly 
gardens, but we do not realize the great garbed figures flitted in and out of the 
size to which it grows in its native land. picture. Higher up at Lake Chuzenji a 
The road winds uphill through a forest range of snow-clad mountains towered 
of these trees, their boughs arching and ovey the glitter of the lower hills, and 
were reflected in the still water. 

On the shores of Lake Biwa, in Central 
Japan, is another spot justly famous in 
autumn, and which attracts crowds of 
beauty lovers at this season of the year. 
Their visit is, it would seem, more of a 
pilgrimage than a merrymaking. Their 
demeanor seems to say, “We are here for 
pleasure it is true, but it is a pleasure 
which demands a certain earnestness and 
thoughtful attention on our part.” 

It is a hill clothed, like that of Nikko, 
in somber trees, with many Temples glit- 
tering like jewels in the dim and spacious 
silences—a steep grassy path leads up to 
the summit, which is dominated by a Torii 
or Shito archway, painted a bright Vene- 
tian red—at the foot of the hill there is 
a deep water course, crossed by a stone 
bridge, all flecked with yellow moss, and 
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interlacing overhead, where the vivid 
scarlet and orange and bronze of the foli- 
age in its delicate, dainty tracery shine 
like living flame against the deep blue sky. 
Below, the silver and gray of the tree 
trunks, incrusted with patches of lichen, 
rise from a carpet of dwarf bamboo, with 
sometimes a grove of the larger variety, 
with graceful stem and hanging leaf. It 
is fairyland! The coloring is so brilliant 
that the eye was bewildered and dazzled 
by the ever-changing hues. 

Now and again the road would run 
along the edge of a precipice overhanging 
a deep gorge, its sides clothed in scarlet 
and vermilion, which faded away into 
mysterious madder and purple tones, until 
it melted into the blue haze of the distant 
hills. Waterfalls like streaks of silver 
leaping and tumbling into the abyss; Hotel on the Way to Chuzenji 
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Fuji Yama 


in the ravine itself stands a gnarled and 


ancient maple tree of gorgeous hues. 
Under the spreading branches were nu- 
merous wooden platforms, thronged with 
“pilgrims” partaking of their midday 
meal. Their quaint attire, quiet in color 
for the elders, but very bright for the chil- 
dren, the blue of the many china vessels 
they were using, and the gold of the straw 
matting upon which they sat; all bathed 
in the sunlight which filtered through the 
glory of the maple, made an entrancing 
scene, 

As I was standing on the bridge above, 
where some of the branches overhung the 
parapet, I saw an old man approach, lead- 
ing a tiny maiden by the hand. She was 
dressed in a cotton kimono of a deep, 
bright blue, on which were printed great 
flying storks, her wide obi or sash was of 
a deep plum color, and was gathered into 
a huge flat bow at her back, her feet in 
their spotless white cotton socks were 
thrust into black lacquer sandals on 
crossed bars, which raised her some 
inches from the ground. The old man, 
who was very bent, and walked with the 
aid of a stick, led the child to where the 
leaves hung within her reach. He was 
talking to her all the while, her serious 
eyes were fixed upon his, and her earnest 


little face raised in attention. Although 
I could not understand his language, it 
was evident that the beauty all around 
them was the theme of his discourse. At 
last the child, in obedience to his instruc- 
tions, picked one glowing leaf with rever- 
ent fingers.- They discussed it for a few 
moments, and then it was carefully laid 
away within the folds of her sash. The 
lesson was over, the little maid became a 
child again, and pattered away, her san- 
dals clicking musically as she went, fol- 
lowed slowly by the fine old man. 

The children in Japan are very delight- 
ful! Wasn’t it Rudyard Kipling who said 
that they were angels, and so perfect that 
if it were not for their bad habit of never 
blowing their noses, they would fly away 
to heaven! They have grave little faces, 
and are for the most part sober in their 
games, but when they do smile all sadness 
is dispelled, and their whole expression 
radiates gaiety. They have an early idea 
of motherhood, these babes; if they are 
any size at all they have generally a 
smaller edition of themselves securely 
fastened on their back, and if they are too 
small for that, they proudly carry a doll 
in the same position. 

The industry and endurance of the 
peasants is extraordinary. Whether drag- 
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ging a kuruma hour after hour at a steady, 
untiring run, or bearing, slung at either 
end of a stout bamboo pole across the 
shoulder, burdens which we in the West 
would hesitate to load upon a horse, or 
toiling waist high in the slimy ooze of the 
garnered rice fields, men, women and chil- 
dren work unceasingly. 

The rice was gathered in Eastern Japan 
at the time of our visit, but as we jour- 
neyed westward we found the harvest in 
full swing. The fertile plain which lies 
between Kyoto and Lake Biwa yields the 
finest rice in the country, the crop was 
plentiful, and the busy workers swarmed 
like ants upon the ground. It is reaped in 
small bunches with the sickle, and then 
hung on wooden hurdles to dry. After 
a day or two it is carried into the villages, 
and there the women sit in groups, draw- 
ing handfuls of the straw through a primi- 
tive combing machine, which detaches the 
grains. It is then spread on mats, to be 
further dried by the sun. For miles one 
journeys through villages, or is it all one 
village, that interminable street, between 
lines of winnowed rice, which extend 
often right across the road, so that it is 
scattered by the wheels of the kuruma, 
and the feet of the passer-by. That does 
not seem to matter, any more than the 
wandering hens who peck about the 


golden grain, or the sleepy dog who, bask- 
ing in the sun, finds it a comfortable rest- 
ing place. 

The houses are all open; there are no 
doors. At night a light paper shutter is 
drawn across the front of the living room, 
which is workshop, kitchen and bedroom 
allin one. All the life, business and pleas- 
ure of the inhabitants is carried on in the 
street. Here one may see the potter at his 
wheel, shaping the soft clay with unerr- 
ing hand; the carpenter working among 
the fragrant woods, using his plane in. a 
curious fashion, pulling it towards him 
for the cutting stroke, in exactly the re- 
verse method to ours; basket makers 
weaving the strong rushes into mats and 
boxes, and even into coats and hats for 
rainy weather, which make the wearer 
look like an animated corn stalk. Women 
washing clothes and laying the unstitched 
strips of gaudy kimono or faded indigo 
tunic on a stretching board to dry, a sim- 
pler process than our ironing, which is 
unknown to them; rinsing or filling copper 
utensils in the running water of the gut- 
ter, which seems to serve all domestic pur- 
poses, or preparing piles of the giant white 
parsnip, a staple food, for the morning 
market. Panting, half-naked figures stum- 
ble along under overwhelming loads, clay 
for the potter, wood for the carpenter, or 
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maybe two huge wickerwork cages full 
of squawking fowls, their heads sticking 
out on all sides in pressing invitation to a 
hungry dog. 

Beyond the houses there is no acre of 
ground untilled, every patch must yield 
support to the toiling, crowding people. 

The old Eastern Sea Road, the To- 
kaido, runs from Kyoto, the old historic 
capital to Yedo, which is now called 
Tokyo. It was built for the convenience 
of the Daimyos or Feudal Lords, who 
passed along it twice a year to pay their 
respects to the great Shogun at Yedo. It 
is now comparatively deserted, but it is 
easy to picture the great highway as it 
must have appeared long ago, with its 
paved causeway shaded by the fine pine 
trees which are still standing, although 
their ranks are sadly broken now. The 


noble Lords in their heavy palanquins or 
norimon, the crowd of retainers, armed 
each with two swords, some on foot and 
some mounted on shaggy little horses, with 
wicked twinkling eyes, shouting and jost- 
ling the poorer folk out of the way. The 
floating banners, the clash of arms, the 


sheen of armor and accoutrements, the 
brilliant coloring of lacquer, and the glit- 
ter of gold and silver. Humbler gentle- 
men in Kagos, pedestrians, toilers, idlers, 
country carts, and pack-horses laden with 
all kinds of merchandise. The little tea 
houses and resting places on the way— 
the obsequious host and his numerous 
family bowing to the ground with much 
hissing and in-drawing of their breath, 
welcoming “the most honorable who to 
place his august foot upon their unworthy 
threshold condescends.” The hibachi, or 
charcoal brazier, brought hastily to cheer 
and warm the guest; the shallow cups uf 
pale, watery tea, just as it is offered to 
travelers at the present day, and which 
has to the unaccustomed such a strong 
flavor of cabbage; the sweetmeats, pepper- 
ment and bean jelly. The coolies still 
panting from their exertions, squatting 
round a huge bowl of savory rice, eating 
with chop-sticks and their fingers, or 
wrapped in their loose blue tunic, which 
bears a crest or device stenciled on the 


back, puffing contentedly at their tiny 
pipes. 

When the processions of two great 
nobles met, the one of lesser rank was 
forced to dismount and stand with his 
servants drawn up at the side of the road 
until his superior had passed. Money, it 
would seem, ruled society, even in seven- 
teenth-century Japan, for the precedence 
was accorded officially to the possessor of 
the largest income! 

The Tokaido road runs through the old 
town of Kamakura, which was of great 
importance in the twelfth century as capi- 
tal of Eastern Japan. There is nothing 
now in the quiet fishing village to recall 
the grim scenes which have been enacted 
there in the past. The town was sacked 
and destroyed repeatedly, and on that 
now peaceful seashore the Mongol Am- 
bassadors of Kubla Khan were beheaded. 
But it enshrines one relic of antiquity 
which stands alone among the art wonders 
of Japan, the Daibutsu, the colossal figure 
of the Buddha, fifty feet high. 

It stands in a little valley, sheltered by 
soft green hills. The Buddha is repre- 
sented seated, his legs are crossed under 
him, his hands lie lightly folded in his lap, 
his head is very slightly bowed, his eyes 
half-closed. ‘The whole attitude is one 
of calm repose, of profoundest medita- 
tion. He is not asleep, he is thinking. 
The expression of his face suggests a 
mighty intelligence absorb! in contem- 
plation, detached from all earthly «istrac- 
tions, a great mind occupied with great 
thoughts. 

It is almost impossible to believe that 
human hands have wrought so much 
strength and power and life out of cold, 
dead bronze. 

He sits there as he has sat for twelve 
hundred years; twice temples have been 
erected to shelter him, each time only to 
be destroyed by tidal waves. Dynasties 
rise and fall, new generations are born 
and die, the world ages, life grows more 
complex and more hurried, and still that 
unchanging figure remains, a monument 
of high ideals, instinct with most moving 
inspirations. 
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CHAPTER I. 
‘*Philippa’”’ 
“Her air, her manners, all who saw admired, 
porate See coy, and gentle, though re- 
Ir : 
The Ps < youth and health her eyes displayed, 
And ease of heart her every look conveyed.” 
—CRABBE. 

HE porter slammed the door with all 
T the unnecessary vehemence usual to 

his class and touched his hat, a shrill 
whistle sounded, the great engine gave 
several vehement not to say petulant 
snorts, and the long train glided slowly 
out of the terminus. Gaining speed with 
every second, it whirled along through the 
maze of buildings which form the ram- 
parts of London—on past rows of dingy 
backyards, where stunted bushes show no 
brighter color than that of the family 
washing, which they support every week— 
on through the suburbs where the back- 
yards give place to gardens trim or other- 
wise, and beds of gay flowers supplant the 
variegated garments—on until at last it 
reached the open country, spreading fields 
and shady woodlands, where it seemed to 
settle to a steady pace that threw the miles 
behind it, as it rushed forward with mighty 
throb and roar. 

Philippa Harford breathed a sigh of 
relief at finding herself alone in her com- 
partment, and arranging her belongings 
round her with the method of an experi- 
enced traveler, she settled herself in a cor- 
ner seat and took up her book. 

She did not read for long, however, for 
in a few moments her eyes wandered to 
the window and there fixed themselves on 
the swiftly passing landscape. She let her 
hands fall into her lap and sat thinking, 

Some of her friends (or perhaps ac- 
quaintance would be the truer word) had 
been known to describe Philippa Harford 
as an “odd girl,” and if this indefinite ad- 
jective meant that she was somewhat dif- 
ferent from the majority of young women 
of her generation, there was truth in the 
description.. For, while freedom of action 


and. of speech are notably characteristic 
of the young of the present day, there was 
about her a reserve, one might almost say 
a dignity, beyond her years. Where the 
modern girl will cheerfully collect friends 
haphazard by the roadside, Philippa al- 
lowed very few to pass the line which di- 
vides the stream of acquaintanceship from 
the deep waters of friendship. 

There are, and always will be, some 
people who display to the world a formid- 
able aspect, as it were a stone wall, with a 
bristling row of broken bottles on the top, 
or an ugly notice board with injunctions, 
such as “Strictly Private,’ or “Keep off 
the Grass,” but Philippa was not one of 
these. You might wander in her company 
along paths of pleasant conversation, 
through a garden where bloomed bright 
flowers of intelligence and humor, and it 
was only afterwards that you realized 
what in the enjoyment of the moment you 
had failed to notice, namely, that inside 
the garden a high hedge, which had ap- 
peared merely a pleasing background for 
the flowers, had completely hidden the part 
you most particularly wished to see, and 
that the paths had brought you out at the 
exact spot where you entered. 

It was just because this hedge of gentle 
reticence denied to a curious mob admis- 
sion to the inner sanctuary of her thoughts, 
that they designated her as “odd.” They 
found it impossible to know just what she 
meant and felt and thought. In their own 
parlance, “they got no further.” But it 
must be added that no one attempted to 
deny the existence of the inner sanctuary. 

In spite of this rather tantalizing trait 
in her character she was popular—every 
one liked her, for her natural kindness of 
heart, combined with great charm of man- 
ner and more than ordinary good looks, 
made her gladly welcome wherever she 
went. 

She was an excellent person to confide 
in, for she accepted the confidences of 
other women with sympathetic and fre- 
quently helpful interest ; but when it came 
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to returning those confidences—well, that 
was quite a different matter. 

In her life Philippa had possessed few 
intimate friends, and the chief of them had 
been her father. From him she had in- 
herited, with her dark hair and straight 
eyebrows, a certain direct outlook on life. 
It was not an attitude of superiority or 
even of conscious criticism, but more an 
instinct for the people and things which 
were, as she expressed it, “worth while,” a 
keen desire for the very best, and a prefer- 
ence for doing without should that best be 
unobtainable. 

Mr. Harford understood as did no one 
else the depth of pity and the enormous 
capacity for affection in the heart of his 
child, and had from her earliest youth 
striven to inculcate self-reliance and 
thoughtfulness. “Most women are frivol- 
ous and empty-headed fools,” he would 
assert hotly, “with no strength of mind, 
and no notion of playing the game”; and 
yet, by one of those inexplicable contra- 
dictions with which men of his type so 
frequently give the lie to their expressed 
opinions, he had married a woman in 
whom the attributes he professed to ad- 
mire were conspicuously lacking. 

Graceful, charming, and extraordinarily 
attractive, but with no thought beyond the 
pleasures of the moment, Mrs. Harford 
fluttered through life like a butterfly. 

Mr. Harford’s diplomatic appointments 
had necessitated their living abroad, and 
for a surprising number of years his wife 
had been one of the acknowledged beau- 
ties of Europe. No one could have been 
prouder of her than was her husband, who 
was always her foremost and most de- 
voted admirer. For him, her beauty and 
her charm never waned, and to the day of 
his death, which occurred some three years 
before my story opens, he had regarded 
her as a most precious possession, to be 
gazed at, caressed and guarded, if hardly 
to be depended on. For her part, she re- 
turned him all the affection of which she 
was capable. 

At the age. of fourteen Philippa had 
been sent to school in England, and when 
she returned to her parents, who were then 
living in Berlin, the tender intimacy which 
had existed between father and daughter 
had lost nothing by absence, and their mu- 
tual devotion increased day by day. 
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It was soon after that a certain episode 
happened which, slight as it was, must be 
recorded, as it was not without effect on 
Philippa’s development. 

A man, attracted by the freshness and 
originality of the young girl, and possibly 
piqued by the fact that she gave him no 
encouragement, declared his affection and 
set himself deliberately to gain hers in 
return, 

This was not to be done in a day, and 
presently his fickle fancy found a new 
attraction and he wearied of the game. 
His marriage with another woman came 
as a surprise to the community, who had 
been watching the affair with the usual in- 
terest evinced in such matters, and much 
indignation was expressed at his behavior. 
There had been no engagement—it is 
doubtful if Philippa’s heart had really been 
touched—but his protestations of devotion 
had been fervent and she had believed him, 
and her trust in her fellow creatures suf- 
fered a shock. 

It was unfortunate that Mr. Harford, 
with all his love for his child, had been 
unable to guard her from the experience, 
which could not fail to be hurtful to one 
of her over-sensitive nature, but he had 
been absent on a special mission at the 
time. Philippa’s attitude towards the 
world in general, and towards men in par- 
ticular, was changed; it became one of 
amused toleration. Men were interesting, 
certainly, and pleasant companions, but 
were not to be taken seriously or to be 
believed in. 

Since then several eligible suitors had 
presented themselves, but they had never 
succeeded in convincing Philippa of their 
sincerity, and Mrs. Harford, whose idea 
of a good mother was one who successfully 
married off her daughter in her first, or at 
least her second, season, was doomed to 
disappointment. 

Since her father’s death Philippa had 
been with her mother, living in Paris, or 
Dresden, or on the Riviera, as the elder 
lady’s wayward mind directed. Mrs. Har- 
ford, who had mourned her husband with 
all sincerity for longer than her friends 
anticipated, had recently married again. 
Philippa had just bade good-bye to the 
bridal pair, and seen them start off on their 
journey to Petersburg, where her step- 
father, who was, as her father had been, 
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in the Diplomatic Service, was attached to 
the Embassy as First Secretary. 

She had no anxiety with regard to her 
mother’s choice, nor, fortunately, did she 
feel any resentment that her beloved father 
should have been so easily replaced in her 
mother’s affections. She realized clearly 
that Mrs. Harford, or, as we should call 
her now, Lady Lawson, having all her life 
depended absolutely on a man’s care, was 
lost and unhappy without it, and she could 
only feel grateful that her choice had 
fallen on a man entirely able to give her 
all she wanted, and, so far as the future 
could be foretold, to make her life happy. 

At all events her mother would continue 
in the same surroundings that she had 
enjoyed for many years, and in a position 
which she would undoubtedly fill to her 
own and every one else’s satisfaction. 

To be honest, Philippa, although fond of 
her mother, had found the last year or 
two very trying. For some time after her 
father’s death, their mutual grief and loss 
had drawn the two near together, but as 
Mrs. Harford’s powers of enjoyment and 
her love of excitement reasserted them- 


selves, Philippa had discovered that she 
was quite uninterested in her mother’s 
pleasures, and that they had very little in 
common. 

A constant round of gayety such as the 
older woman reveled in was quite unsatis- 
fying to her daughter. In consequence the 


girl was really lonely. She had not yet 
found an outlet for her desire to be of 
some use in the world, or to fill the void 
left by the loss of her father’s constant 
companionship. 

But just at this moment she was enjoy- 
ing a certain sense of freedom which the 
shifting of the responsibility of her mother 
on to stronger shoulders had given her. 
She had, owing to the circumstances I 
have related, seen very little of her native 
country, although she had traveled widely 
on the Continent and in more distant lands, 
and she anticipated with keen enjoyment 
the visit she was about to pay to a friend 
who lived in the east of England. 

This friend had been a schoolfellow; 
that is to say, she had been one of the 
older girls when Philippa, a shy child of 
fourteen, had arrived, unhappy and awk- 
ward, among a crowd of new faces in an 
unknown land. Marion Wells, as she then 


was, was one of those people in whom the 
motherly instinct is strong, even in youth. 
She had taken Philippa under her wing, 
and, being by no means daunted by an ap- 
parent want of response which she rightly 
attributed to its proper cause, a strong 
friendship had grown up between them, 
which had continued, in spite of meetings 
few and far between, until the present 
day. 

Marion had married very soon after 
leaving school, a man who, while invalided 
home from South Africa, had excited her, 
first to pity and then to love. She 
mothered her big soldier regardless of his 
stalwart size and now perfect physique, 
muck in the same way in which she had 
mothered Philippa in her childhood, and 
her loving heart was still further satisfied 
by the possession of a son, now eight years 
old. 

Bill Heathcote had retired from the 
army, and was living on a property to 
which he had succeeded on the death of 
his grandmother some three years ago. 

Lady Lawson’s last words returned to 
Philippa’s memory : “Good-bye, my darling 
child. I do hope you will have a good 
time !” 

She smiled at the recollection. A good 
time! It was an expression which had 
been very frequently on her mother’s lips, 
as it is on the lips of so many people now- 
adays. It may mean so many things. To 
Lady Lawson it meant a succession of 
social gayeties. Well, she thought with 
thankfulness, these were hardly to be ex- 
pected at Bessacre. 

Marion had expressly stated that Phil- 
ippa must not look forward to anything of 
the kind. Their only excitement at this 


. season of the year were a few garden par- 


ties which could hardly be called amusing, 
but that she might have plenty of golf if 
she cared for the game. Also, if time hung 
too heavily, they might indulge in the fran- 
tic dissipation of motoring over to Ren- 
wick and listening to the band on the pier. 

Renwick, which had been a quiet fishing 
village a few years ago, was now meta- 
morphosed with surprising rapidity, by the 
enterprise of its newly-formed Parish 
Council, into a fashionable watering-place, 
with pier, concert hall, esplanade and pala- 
tial hotels all complete, for the pleasure 
and comfort of the summer visitors, and 
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also incidentally for the personal profit of 
the members of the aforesaid Council. A 
state of things much regretted by the resi- 
dents in the neighborhood, whose peace 
was distuibed during the holiday season by 
char-a-batics and picnic parties. So much 
Marion Heathcote had explained in her 
last letter. 

Philippa sat enthralled by the beauty of 
the country through which she passed. 
The wide-spreading cornfields, the cozy 
flint farm-houses, with their red roofs, the 
byres and orchards, the glitter of the placid 
Rroads lying calm and serene under the 
summer sun, reeds 2::¢ rushes reflected as 
in a mirror on the water, wnich was so 
still that hardly a 1ipple disturbed its even 
surface—it was so utterly unlike anything 
she had ever seen that it possessed for her 
an intense fascination. 

Later, as she was approaching the end 
of her journey, her first view of the low, 
heather-crowned hills made her heart 
thrill. 

A freshness in the air, and the curious, 
one-sided appearance of the wind-swept 
trees, made her aware of the nearness of 
the sea—then presently she saw it—just a 
line of deeper blue against the azure of 
the sky, with the square tower of Renwick 
Church, girdled with clustering red roofs, 
clearly visible in the middle distance. 

In a few moments the train stopped, and 
she alighted at the station to find a car- 
riage drawn by a fine pair of horses await- 
ing her. 

The long drive in the cool of the waning 
sunlight was to her pure delight. The road 
led first through beautiful beechwoods, out 
into the open country, where low banks, 
bright with wild flowers—scabious, wil- 
low-herb and yellow ragwort—divided the 
cornfields, now golden and ready for har- 
vest ; up on to a wide heath where the bell 
heather flooded the landscape with glow- 
ing purple light—through pine woods dim 
and fragrant—and so on until the carriage 
turned through a gateway, past a low 
lodge of mellow ancient brickwork, and 
entered a well-kept carriage drive. 

A few minutes more and Philippa was 
being assisted out by her host, and warmly 
welcomed by Marion, to the accompani- 
ment of the cheerful, if noisy greetings of 
two West Highland terriers, who squirmed 
and yapped in exuberant hospitality. 


“At last,” said Marion, embracing her 
fondly, “I expect you are very tired.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Philippa quickly, “I 
thoroughly enjoyed the journey—every 
moment of it.” 

“Come in and have some tea,” said 
Major Heathcote. 

“Isn’t it too late for tea?” 

“Never too late for tea with your sex, 
is it?” he returned, laughing. “I thought 
ladies always wanted tea!” 

“Perhaps ours won’t suit you,” said 
Marion as they entered the hall. “Don’t 
you like yours made in a samovar and 
flavored with lemon.” 

“Not a bit of it,” rejoined Philippa. 
“Nice English tea, with plenty of cream, 
please.” 

“I can promise you that. Just sit down 
here. Now, Bill, give her a cushion and 
hand her the scones. They are freshly 
made and hot. Try some honey with 
them, real heather honey from Bessmoor. 
Don’t ask her any questions. Let her have 
her tea in peace, and then you can ask as 
many as you like.” 


CHAPTER II. 
“Phil!” 


“The atmosphere 
Breathes rest and comfort, and the many cham- 
bers 
Seem full of welcomes.”—LOoNGFELLOW. 


“Where is Dick?” asked Philippa pres- 


ently. “I do so want to see him.” 

“Dickie is away, I am sorry to say,” an- 
swered his mother mournfully. “We have 
all been staying with my sister in York- 
shire. Bill and I came home yesterday, 
but she persuaded me to let him stay for 
another week.” 

“It is so good for the little chap to be 
with other boys,” said Major Heathcote. 
“He has no companions of his own age 
here. This neighborhood is curiously 
short of boys.” 

“When will he be going to school?” in- 
quired Philippa. 

“Oh, not for two years at least,” replied 
Marion quickly. “Don’t let us talk of it; 
I dread the very idea of it.” 

“Poor little hen with one chick,” her 
husband laughted good-humoredly. “You 
will hardly recognize Dick, Miss Harford. 
He has grown enormously since you last 
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saw him. Let me see—that was three 
years ago, wasn’t it?” 

“Very nearly three years ago, in Gibral- 
tar,” assented Philippa. 

“I began to think that Fate had a plot 
against us, and that we were never going 
to meet again,” said Marion. “It is de- 
lightful to feel that you are here at last. 
I have so much to tell you that I hardly 
know where to begin.” 

“We must show you all round the old 
place to-morrow,” said her husband, rising 
as he spoke. “But if we are going to dine 
to-night, we ough: to begin to think about 
dressing. Dinner is at a quarter to eight. 
We keep old-fashioned hours in these 
parts.” 

“Come along,” said Marion, taking her 
friend’s arm as they moved towards the 
wide staircase. 

“What a lovely house, Marion!” ex- 
claimed Philippa, turning to survey the 
hall in which they had been sitting. 

This apartment had formed part of the 
original house built in Tudor times, and 
had remained unaltered, untouched, save 
for the hand of time, which had darkened 
the oak paneling and the beams of the 
high-timbered roof, in the dim recesses of 
which hung tattered banners—spots of 
color in the gloom overhead. 

Above the huge stone fireplace, which 
was large enough to have roasted the his- 
toric ox of medieval festivities, hung a 
portrait of the royal lady whose visit had 
given the house its name—Queen Eliza- 
beth, represented in her famous gown, em- 
broidered with eyes and ears—seeing all, 
hearing all! 

Marion laughed as she pointed to it. “It 
is all very well to say that Good Queen 
Bess could never have visited half the 
places or slept in half the rooms which 
boast of her occupation, but she really did 
stay here. I'll show you her room to- 
morrow and tell you all about it. I don’t 
thing you would care to sleep in her bed, 
although you may if you like. I wouldn’t 
for worlds. It is too much like a cata- 
falque. Now, here you are arrived at 
last.” 

“I don’t believe I shall ever find my 
way down,” said Philippa. “I never saw 
such passages. We seem to have walked 
for miles!” 


“Oh! we haven't really. It is quite easy. 
You'll soon get used to it. You must turn 
twice to the right, that is all. But I’ll come 
and fetch you, so as to make sure that 
you don’t get lost. Are you certain that 
you have everything you want ?” 

“IT am certain of it, in this charming 
room, and Oh, my dear! Violets! 
How do you manage to have violets at this 
time of year?” 

Philippa buried her face in a fragrant 
bunch which stood in a vase on the dress- 
ing-table. “My favorite flower of all!” 

“We always have them. There is a piti- 
ful story attached to violets at Bessacre, 
but that again must wait until to-morrow. 
Now I must fly. I have only got twenty 
minutes to dress in, and Bill will be rag- 
ing.” 

Philippa’s maid had already unpacked, 
and she now quickly and deftly assisted 
her to dress. The girl’s clothes had been 
a constant cause of irritation to her 
mother, whose taste for frills and frip- 
peries did not agree with her daughter’s 
preference for simplicity, but she had been 
reluctantly compelled to acknowledge that 
Philippa’s style of dressing was becoming, 
even if it did not follow strictly the ever- 
varying dictates of fashion. Nothing 
could have suited her better than the pic- 
turesyue gown of pale yellow chiffon 
which she now put on. It was very sim- 
ply made, but the perfection of its sim- 
plicity, the draping of the fichu of old 
lace on the bodice, and the graceful lines 
of the soft material from waist to hem, 
betrayed its Parisian origin in every fold. 

Round her neck Philippa fastened a 
narrow band of black velvet, and her only 
ornament was a small brooch of pearls set 
in the form of a heart. This trinket she 
had found in a dispatch-box belonging to 
her father, while going through some 
papers after his death, and it was one she 
frequently wore. 

At the last moment, unable to resist the 
charm of her favorite flower, she secured 
the bunch of violets in the laces at her 
breast, 

Then Marion’s voice was heard outside 
the door, and, telling her maid that she 
would not require her services again that 
night, that she need not wait up for her, 
Philippa hurried to meet her friend. 
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“Dear thing! How nice you look,” was 
Marion’s comment. “What a lovely frock.” 

“I am so glad you like it. Poor mamma! 
She said it was too Early Victorian for 
anything. She despairs over my frocks.” 

“It is perfect,” said Marion decidedly. 
“Thank goodness you know what suits 
you, and haven’t got your skirt tied in at 
the ankle so that you shuffle like a Japan- 
ese.” 

“Or hop like a kangaroo!” added Phil- 
ippa, laughing. 

They descended into the hali, where 
Major Heathcote was standing in front 
of a cheerful fire which, notwithstanding 
une time of year, was crackling and splut- 
tering on the hearth. 

“Don’t be shocked,” he said cheerfully. 
“T hope you are not one of those uncom- 
fortable people who consider fires im- 
moral between May and October. The 
evenings are none too warm in this realm, 
where sunshine never lingers and summer 
is unknown, and this house is always cold, 
or I feel it so—probably because I have 
lived for so long in more sultry climes.” 

“Yes, I expect you miss the sunshine,” 
said Philippa as they walked into the din- 
ing room. 

“No. Do you know, I don’t. Here in 
England people can’t understand that you 
can have too much of it, You get so weary 
of perpetual glaring sunshine, and un- 
changing blue sky. -There seems to be no 
variety and no rest. I remember as I 
landed from the trooper at Southampton 
after the South African war, hearing a 
Tommy say with a sigh of relief, “Thank 
Gawd for a blooming gray sky,’ and I quite 
agreed with him.” 

“T love the sunshine,” said Marion, “and 
certainly we don’t get too much of it 
here.” 

“No,” replied Philippa; “but you do get 
the most wonderful cloud effects. Driving 
here this evening the sky was perfectly 
beautiful—a great bank of clouds like 
mountains and soft fleecy ones touched 
with pink overhead.” 

“What Dickie used to call the weeny 
woolly ones,” said Marion softly. “Dear 
little boy, I wish he were here now. I 
remember once when he was much smaller 
we were walking on Bessmoor, where you 
get such a wonderful view—he looked 
up and said, ‘Does God live up there?’ and 


I said, ‘Yes,’ because it was the only an- 
swer you could give a baby to such a ques- 
tion. ‘Above the weeny woolly clouds? 
he persisted. ‘Yes,’ I said again. ‘Then,’ 
he said in an awe-struck voice, ‘He must 
be very careful not to put His foot 
through!” 

“How curious a child’s mind is,” said 
Philippa. “At least, not curious, but so 
perfectly literal.” 

“That is why it is so difficult to answer 
them,” put in Major Heathcote. “He asks 
me the most appalling questions, and goes 
on asking them until I answer him. But 
don’t encourage his proud mother,” he 
added, laughing. “If you once allow her 
to talk about her precious boy you will 
never be able to switch her off on to any 
other topic of conversation.” 

“Well,” retorted Marion, “I am sure 
Dickie is more interesting than the 
weather, and I always let you talk about 
that. Besides, don’t you believe him, Phil- 
ippa; he talks about our Dickie just as 
much as I do.” 

“Now tell me,” said Major Heathcote 
presently, “what do you like to see and do 
while you are here? What is your partic- 
ular line? I suppose you have one—every 
one has nowadays. Is it old furniture 
shops? If so we can motor over to East- 
minster, where you can poke about in dust 
and dirt to your heart’s content. Or is it 
something more learned—abbeys and 
architecture? If so there are Castle Hill 
and the ruins of Bessmoor Priory. Or 
pictures at Longmead—or scenery? Make 
your choice. The only things we cannot 
supply are social functions. Our neigh- 
bors are few and far between, and many 
of them are away just now.” 

“You can strike the last items off your 
list,”’ rejoined Philippa decidedly; “I cer- 
tainly don’t want them. I just want to be 
allowed to do nothing in particular except 
see a great deal of your lovely country in 
the quietest and laziest way possible, 
please. These little villages fascinate me— 
all clustering round a church which looks 
far too big and important for the number 
of cottages. Why have you so many 
churches about here? I counted eight on 
my way to the station.” 

“Ah!” was the reply, “times have 
changed in these parts since the days when 
the priors and monks raised these 
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churches, and since the countryside was 
thickly populated. Silk and wool were 
staple industries here then. Many and 
various causes have brought about the 
change. First they say that the Black 
Death raged more violently here than in 
any other part of England, and second— 
Excuse me!” Major Heathcote broke off 
suddenly as the butler handed him a tele- 
gram. ‘How did this come at this hour?” 

“Miss Brooks sent it up, sir; Bailey’s 
boy brought it on a_ bicycle—she 
thought—”. The man’s voice trailed away 
into silence at the look on his master’s 
face. 

Major Heathcote’s eyes were fixed on 
the pink slip in his hand, and Philippa, 
who was watching him, saw his face 
darken suddenly, and his rather square 
jaw shoot forward as a strong man’s will 
in the face of danger. 

Then he rose quickly and walked round 
to his wife. 

“Old girl!” he said, “I am afraid the boy 
isn’t very fit—Jack wires that he seems 
seedy, and that they have got a man over 
from York. Don’t be anxious, it’s prob- 
ably nothing much—but I think I'll run 
up and see.” 

“Dickie! Oh, Bill!” faltered Marion. 
“What does he say? Let me see.” 

“That’s all. Just ‘Dickie doesn’t seem 
well, have wired for Stevens from York,’” 
he repeated. His hand was tightly clenched 
on the crumpled ball of paper. “Wait a 
moment, darling. Let me think a 
minute——” 

“Yes! Ford! The car round at once, 
please,”—he gave the order sharply—‘and 
bring me a Bradshaw. I think I can get 
to Eastminster in time to catch the 9.15, 
which should get to Carton Junction in 
time for the North Express. Now, dear- 
est”—he turned to his wife again—“you 
must try not to be too anxious. I will—” 

Marion had regained her composure, 
and, rising, she laid her hand on his arm. 
“All right, Bill,” she interrupted quickly. 
“I’m coming—you are quite right—we 
must hope for the best. How long can 
you give me?” 

“Ten minutes.” 

“Very well. I won’t keep you waiting.” 
She was half across the room as she spoke. 

“Is there anything I can do?” asked 
Philippa. It hardly seemed the moment 


to offer anything but the most practical 
form of sympathy to the man who stood 
motionless just as his wife had left him, 
with his eyes fixed upon the chair she 
had quitted. Her question recalled him to 
himself with a start, but he did not reply. 

“I am afraid there was more in the 
telegram than you told Marion,” she said 
gently. 

“Yes,” he answered huskily. 
tell her—yet. It said, ‘Come at once— 
very anxious.’” Then something between 
a sob and a groan burst from him, and 
he squared his shoulders. “But we 
must—” Then he turned and went away. 
The sentence wasn’t finished. That obvi- 
ous pitiful platitude with which most of 
us are only too sadly familiar—that phrase 
which comes most naturally to our lips 
when our hearts are torn and bleeding 
with anxiety and the very earth seems to 
rock beneath our feet. Often when we 
are tortured with enforced inaction and we 
do nothing—can do nothing—but hope for 
the best. So easy to say, but oh, how dif- 
ficult to do! 

Ten minutes later Philippa was stand- 
ing at the front door where the car was 
waiting. She heard Marion’s voice giving 
some hurried instructions to her maid and 
turned to meet her. “You are warm 
enough?” she asked. “Will you have a 
fur coat? Take mine.” 

“No, no,” said Marion; “I have every- 
thing, thank you, dear.” Then she lifted 
her face to Philippa and the two friends 
clung together for a moment in loving 
sympathy. Then she released herself. 
“Where is Bill?” she asked. 

“T am here,” he answered from close 
behind her. “Are you ready? That’s 
right.” 

“And you, Philippa!” said Marion sud- 
denly. “Forgive me! I—forgot. What 
will you do?” 

“I shall be perfectly all right,” said 
Philippa. “The only thing you can do for 
me is not to think about me at all.” 

She stooped to tuck the rug more closely 
as she spoke. Major Heathcote was al- 
ready seated at the wheel. “I will tele- 
graph,” he said, 

“Please do,” replied Philippa, and in 
another moment the car was speeding 
down the drive, a dark shadow behind the 
radius of light thrown by its powerful 
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lamps, which shone a streak of gold upon 
the moonlit gravel. 

Philippa watched it out of sight and 
then re-entered the house. 

“Will you return to the dining-room, 
miss.” inquired the butler. 

“No, thank you,” she answered. In 
truth, in the hurry and stress of the last 
few minutes the interrupted dinner 
seemed vague and far away. 

“Perhaps you will take your coffee in 
the hall, miss,’ and in response to the 
suggestion Philippa seated herself in a 
deep armchair in front of the glowing logs. 
The two dogs, Spiker and Darracq, whim- 
pering a little in the sure sympathy of 
faithful canine hearts, crept close beside 
her, and finally, after many restless turn- 
ings, curled themselves into two little balls 
in the fold of her gown. 

All her thoughts were with her friends. 
She pictured them speeding through the 
clear moonlight, where the dark lines of 
the banks cut the silver flood on either side 
of the road—arriving at the railway sta- 
tion—God grant nothing occur to delay 
them—then the train, which even at ex- 
press speed must seem to crawl on such an 
errand—and finally arriving—to find— 
what ?—Ah! what? 

It was easy to see that the joy of both 
parents centered in that one little life; no 
jesting could disguise the ring of love and 
pride in both voices when they spoke of 
Dickie. She recalled the instinctive, pro- 
tective love clearly visible in tone and ges- 
ture as the two anxious souls had striven 
to give courage to each other. The eternal 
trinity of love—husband and wife and 
child—and the greater the love the greater 
the risk of sorrow and of loss. Ah! that 
might be so, but who would grudge the 
risk in the greater possession? 

She put her empty cup on a table beside 
her, and, folding her hands behind her 
head, had leaned back in her chair as 
thought after thought came crowding into 
her mind. 

Her surroundings affected her—the an- 
cient house, with its atmosphere of the 
past—of people dead and gone—of joy 
and sorrow ever blending in lives lived out 
for good or ill. The weapons on the walls 
—the faded banners,: relics of warfare, 
now hanging limp and tattered beneath 
the weight of years in this hall of peace— 


the peace of an English home. Home! 
The word had held no meaning for her 
of late. While her father had been alive, 
home to her had been with him, but even 
then it had no abiding place; and since 
then, the charming apartment in Paris or 
the villa at Cannes, with all their comfort 
and luxury seemed but to mock the word. 

“No,” she mused, “home for me should 
be England.” 

England and home, surely synonymous 
terms. And then, suddenly a feeling of 
intense loneliness broke over her like a 
wave. She felt like a bit of driftwood, 
cast up upon a summer shore, where flow- 
ers and verdure smiled on every side and 
all was peace; but at the next time, once 
more the waters would engulf her and 
drag her back to the sparkling, restless 
ocean. She smiled to herself at the fool- 
ish simile even as she thought of it. It 
was absurd to compare the gay life to 
which she had been accustomed to an en- 
gulfing ocean; but never mind, for once 
she would give her thoughts a free rein 
and be honest with herself, and acknowl- 
edge that the life she had lived was utterly 
unsatisfying to her. 

Was it merely the boredom of a blasée 
woman? Surely it was something deeper 
than that which she felt. Now, to state 
her case fairly—to balance the pros and 
cons—what had she to complain of? Was 
it reasonless discontent? She hoped not. 
Why, she had all, or nearly all that counts 
as the world reckons for happiness— 
youth, looks, intelligence to enjoy, money 
—surely a goodly array of pros; and also 
entire freedom to please herself and ar- 
range her own comings and goings. Ah! 
she wasn’t sure that this last item in the 
tale of her possessions did not go far to 
invalidate the rest. And yet only this 
morning she had rejoiced in her freedom, 
and now she had discovered, or thought 
she had, that here was the very root of 
her discontent. She did not want this 
boasted freedom now that she had got it, 
for, put into plain words, it meant that no 
one, not one human being, really minded 
whether she came or went, no one claimed 
the service she would so willingly have 
rendered to any one in a position to de- 
mand it. 

How easy to say that life should mean 
service for others, but, so far as she was 
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concerned, no one wanted of her more 
than the cheap small change of daily soci- 
able intercourse, and what she longed to 
offer was both hands full of gold—pure 
gold. She thought of women in the cot- 
tages she had passed that day, living hard, 
toilsome lives, but all for somebody—all 
working day and night that loved ones 
might be clothed and fed and comforted. 
Ah! that was the point, the crux of the 
whole matter. 

And having thus arrived at the nature 
of her trouble, she turned her mind to 
finding a remedy. She arraigned herself 
at the bar of her conscience on a charge 
of idleness, but justice dismissed the accu- 
sation. Idle she was not, she never lacked 
occupations; her reading, her music, her 
sewing, for she was a skilled embroideress, 
more than filled her leisure hours. But 
who profited? Herself alone! 

For a woman of her class what was 
there—what opening for the willing serv- 
ice of hand and heart? First and fore- 
most, marriage. Well, marriage was, for 
her at all events, impossible without a 
great love to sanctify the bond, and love 
had not come to her. Had her mother 
spoken truly when she had reproved her 
for holding an ideal too high for this 
work-a-day world? Possibly. 

Of course she might do as other women 
she knew of, who gave up their lives of 
ease and pleasure and spent their days in 
the crowded courts and alleys of great 
cities, waging war against the giants of 
dirt and ignorance and disease. Or, she 
thought whimsically, she could join the 
ranks of Women with a capital W, and 
hurl herself into a vortex of meetings and 
banner wavings, like other unemployed. 
No, anything but that. 

Poor souls, clamoring for place and 
power as they imagine it, without realiz- 
ing that even should they obtain beyond 
their wildest hopes, they are even now 
throwing away that priceless heritage of 
future generations—the dignity of their 


mothers. Those stately gentlewomen, our 
mothers and our grandmothers, living de- 
corous and well-ordered lives, busy with 
manifold duties, wielding an influence im- 
possible to over-estimate for good to their 
descendants, their country and the na- 
tion—they are gone—their example is un- 
heeded—their teaching is laid aside; but 
who will make good the loss to children 
yet unborn? 

A log rolled from the fire with a soft 
crash, and Philippa roused herself. “Well,” 
she said as she rose, “what is the use of 
thinking and wondering? ‘Do the thing 
that’s nearest,’ which at the moment, my 
little dogs, is to go to bed!” 

Spiker and Darracq uncurled them- 
selves drowsily and sat up with question- 
ing eyes. She rang the bell and delivered 
them into the butler’s care, and then 
walked slowly upstairs. The mood of her 
musings was still on her, and she was 
more than a little sleepy. 

As she reached the top of the staircase 
she heard the man turn the switch, and 
the hall below her was plunged in sudden 
darkness. Before her the long corridor 
was dimly lighted by a few lights at a 
long distance from each other. All was 
very still. She heard the swish-swishing 
of her gown on the thick carpet, and that 
was all. “How quiet,” she thought, “so 
different from the glare in the passages of 
the hotel last night, with its echo of voices 
and perpetual banging of doors.” 

At the end of the gallery she turned to 
the right, and later to the right again, and, 
twisting the handle of the first door on the 
left, opened it wide. Instead of the fire- 
light she expected, the room was brilliantly 
lighted, and before she could move, a 
man, who was standing in the center, 
started forward. His eyes met hers with 
a look in which love and longing and rap- 
ture were all blended. He moved quickly 
to her with outstretched hands. “Phil!” 
he said, “Phil! dear love! At last!” 


(To be Continued) 





Educational Tendencies 
In the South and East 


By Montrose J. Moses 


ing itself with the welfare of the 
citizen. Its supreme function now 

seems to be to send forth students well 
skilled in accordance with their natural 
bent and in consonance with their envi- 
ronment; to assure their usefulness to the 
community in which they are to dwell. 
The one danger in this vocational impulse 
is the tendency to neglect the claims of a 
liberal education. It is true, as many have 
realized, that there is “a lack of efficiency 
in the vast majority of those who do the 
work that society demands.” But it is 
likewise true that in this democratization 
of educational work, the demands of the 
spirit must be considered as well. Dr. 
Butler defines education as consisting in 
a series of adjustments on a broader and 
larger scale than the physical adjustment 
which nature makes during the period of 
infancy; those adjustments are the ones 
that “in the case of man makes up the life 
that is really worth living’—the life of 
the mind or spirit. One of the great ques- 
tions confronting the schools to-day, 
therefore, is the relationship which should 
exist between the education of man in 
view of his economic and social life, and 
of man in view of his broader aspiration. 
In a democracy, all men are not created 
equal; this is the reason why our public 
schools are finding it difficult to care for 
all types of children with the same cur- 
riculum. And in accordance with the 
signs of the times, Boards of Education 
are finding it necessary to pay special re- 
gard to the exceptional child. Some peo- 
ple call it paternalism for the State to 
attempt strengthening the feeble-minded 
so far as the capacity of their minds will 
allow. Our institutions heretofore have 
not paid the regard they should to the 
strengthening of the weak. It is only re- 
cently that the State has become conscious 
of the fact that public education means 
that the whole public is entitled to it, no 
matter what the physical or the social con- 
dition. We find in many of the schools of 
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the East that not only are the feeble- 
minded cared for, but there are open-air 
schools for the tubercular, and poor chil- 
dren are supported by the State during the 
period of education required by law. The 
State has realized that it is just as well to 
better the condition of the citizen as to 
support institutions devoted to the care 
of those who heretofore have been consid- 
ered menaces to society. Therefore we 
find within the decade that pensions have 
been given to needy widows in accordance 
with the number of children they have. 
Is it not better to give a woman an income 
and help her to aid herself, than to put 
her in a home for the destitute, where she 
becomes a charge to the State, without any 
feeling of obligation awakened on her 
part? 

Therefore, the chief questions con- 
fronting the educator of the day are those 
which have an economic and social basis. 
Go to any of the educational association 
meetings, and the chief topics of discus- 
sion are those which have to bear on prac- 
tical courses, Even those who have charge 
of higher education are debating how far 
they can afford to stand aloof from this 
popularization movement. The colleges 
of the East have all changed their re- 
quirements for entrance, and they have 
made it possible for the exceptional stu- 
dent to get his degree within three years. 
The whole system of education is thus 
being socialized. 

While the difference between the con- 
gested city and the open country is largely 
the difference between the North and the 
South, the educational problems confront- 
ing each section differ more in intensity 
than in kind. The dominating life of the 
South is still rural, still agricultural, though 
since the war there has been a gradual 
assumption of manufacturing interests. 
The dominating life of the North is more 
than ever commercial, and the problem is 
that of handling crowds rather than in 
cultivating surplus soil. Both sections have 
their distinct problems regarding an alien 
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population, and both sections must solve 
those problems in accordance with their 
best interests. Education in the North 
concerns itself somewhat with the assimi- 
lation of the immigrant as the future 
American citizen. Education in the South 
concerns itself very largely with the prob- 
lem of race integrity, since the negro must 
be educated with no idea of assimilation, 
but with a decided emphasis on adaptabil- 
ity. The North has not had the economic 
problem thrust upon it by war such as the 
South has had; the North has not had 
the depreciation in values which has pre- 
vented it from obtaining an adequate land 
tax for educational purposes. The South 
has just now all but recovered from the 
retardation of war. There has been an 
over-emphasis laid upon the outside help 
received by the South in its reclamation 
of the citizen from illiteracy. Had there 
not been in the South from the very day 
of Appomatox a universal belief in educa- 
tion; had there not been a full conscious- 
ness of the fact that in order to assure 
Southern civilization, the negro would 
have to be educated for the benefit of the 
community as well as for the benefit of 
himself, all the endowments of a Peabody 
Fund, of a Jeanes Fund, or any other 
fund of any other education board would 
have been materially handicapped. 

The healthful sign in the South to-day, 
therefore, is the way in which it is help- 
ing itself to all the benefits of education. 
Previously, the mushroom college began 
to threaten the stability of the South’s 
secondary education, but with the co- 
operation of educational forces through- 
out the United States, there has been a 
growing realization of the need for stand- 
ardization, and many a Southern college 
is finding its proper level of academy or 
high school. What is needed in the South 
to-day is a better teaching corps, better 
facilities for training the teacher, better 
inducements for attracting teachers to the 
South. 

It is natural that the North and South 
should become differentiated in the em- 
phasis placed upon certain elements in 
what might be called the “new” education, 
But the education is “new” only in the 
sense that the emphasis in America has 
shifted from the traditional to the voca- 
tional. We have in years past heard much 


about the dignity of labor, but education 
has only recently attempted to dignify it. 
Heretofore, the school has not attempted 
to show the individual student what 
beauty can be drawn from his own envi- 
ronment. The tendency has been to cre- 
ate little ladies and gentlemen discontented 
with their lot. All this has changed within 
the past decade. The Alabama Superin- 
tendent of Education in his report for 
1912 accentuates the growing importance 
of the Boys’ Corn Clubs and the Girls’ 
Canning Clubs which have had such bene- 
ficent results in vitalizing rural life. Edu- 
cation does not relieve one from the 
necessity of work, although the old South- 
ern idea used to be that a slave class gave 
the slave owner time to devote to the pur- 
suits of the mind. But the Alabama Su- 
perintendent of 1912 writes differently: 
“In my opinion,’ he says, “there has 
never been much basis for hope of re- 
sults in the oft-repeated expression ‘back 
to the farm,’ because those who have left 
and gone to the cities are usually there 
to stay. If, in after years, they return to 
the country, they are usually helpless and 
indifferent when engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. No doubt remains, however, 
that if the boys and girls who are now on 
the farm are shown how to make the farm 
pay handsomely and to produce the com- 
forts and even the luxuries of life, the 
ever-noticeable moving from the country 
to the town will have ended.” 

Every one needs the training that will 
best equip him for his work. But there 
is much of a fanciful nature in education 
that had better be dropped for the neces- 
sary groundwork which should precede 
vocational training. The average student 
who enters the preparatory grades of the 
College of the City of New York, which 
is supported by the municipality, is woe- 
fully ignorant of the elementary and tra- 
ditional three “R’s.” The predominant 
student body being foreign, there is a 
woeful lack of training in English and in 
spelling. The problems of a large city 
school are many, and New York at the 
present time is confronted with the neces- 
sity for efficiency and the stress in num- 
bers. Pupils are promoted so as to make 
room for others not because the promotion 
is always deserved. And the city author- 
ities, whether in New York or elsewhere, 
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will find that part-time schools should be 
devoted to those who are retarding the 
more desirable element in the school body. 
Education has at last awakened to a 
sense of life; it is conscious of the social 
unrest of the times. Out of the stress of 
affairs there has come a new literature— 
the literature of business. The universi- 
ties within a decade have found it neces- 
sary to establish schools of commerce 
which guarantee degrees of competence. 
The public libraries have recognized the 
necessity of taking care of such literature 
for the reader. Every social institution 
which has any vital influence on the life 
of the community, turns to the want of 
the individual, and pledges itself to satisfy 
that want. Unfortunately the emphasis 
right now is being placed upon utility, 
upon the satisfaction of the citizen rather 
than of the spirit of man. But out of the 
consciousness of a new citizenship will 
arise that spiritual adjustment out of 
which our national culture must come. 
Educators are now occupied with the 
discussion of waste and efficiency in school 
studies. The individual child is the con- 
cern of the teacher. Even in the kinder- 
garten, the past years have seen the mar- 
velous social attitude of the Montesorri 
method; in the elementary schools, as a 
training for the high school, departmental 
teaching is being introduced for the better 
preparation of vocational work. It is in 
the matter of secondary education that a 
natural cleavage takes place. For to some 
the high school is the only higher education 
they will receive, while to others the high 
school is only a stepping stone, an introd- 
duction to the college. I find from ex- 
perience, however, that the average pre- 
paratory school whose aim is to put the 
student into college is sadly wanting in 
the sound education which leaves the boy 
or girl with any idea of the dignity of col- 
lege. There is only one purpose of edu- 
cation: the training of the individual to 
self-adjustment. In the preparatory school 
there is certain necessary preparation for 
the work ahead. But the average pre- 
paratory school gives the boy a wrong 
sense of values; it guarantees to get him 
into college, but it develops in him no 
sense of personal responsibility. There 
should be the high school for commercial 
training and the high school for liberal 
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purposes. But the latter should not be 
solely devoted to the preparation of the 
student for college. There are those who 
wish the liberal education as far as the 
high school will carry them. There should 
be a certain element of completeness even 
here. Too much attention heretofore has 
been paid to what the examination paper 
might ask; too little attention to the fact 
that knowledge is power, not something 
to be stored until its limited purpose, as 
over-emphasized by the preparatory 
school, is reached. 

There is soundness in the view that our 
rural schools must be ruralized, and in so 
doing must be vitalized. How would you 
do this? The question is answered in 
many an educational paper: by having 
every problem, whether in arithmetic, in 
science, or in other departments corre- 
lated with rural life. The same applies to 
city life, where the necessity for over- 
crowding results in ill sanitation and in 
ill health; where certain functions of the 
citizen are called into play oftener than 
they would be were he living in the coun- 
try. Yet universally, the social element 
in education is being recognized. The 
community, whether in the North or the 
South, has certain problems of common 
value. Personal hygiene in the schools 
should be considered in the country and 
in the town. The Tennessee mountaineer 
requires to be taught his physical welfare, 
as well as the man or woman of the tene- 
ment. The school is a social center, both 
in the North and South. 

The problems of the social worker may 
be different according to the locality, but 
the essential impulse is the same. There 
may be more need for playgrounds, for 
public baths, for recreation piers, in New 
York or any city of like character, but the 
problems of play, of cleanliness, of recrea- 
tion, are the same everywhere, and require 
like consideration by all educators. The 
woman is a woman both North and South, 
and schools for home-making in both sec- 
tions would not differ theoretically; the 
difference would rest in the intensity of 
certain problems due to local condition. 
The very belief in the socialization of edu- 
cation presupposes that the neighborhood 
school will pay attention to the require- 
ments of the neighborhood. 
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Efficiency seems to be the watchword. 
Within the past decade wz have heard 
much of the continuation schovw! defined 
as “any type of school which offers to peo- 
ple while they are at work opportunity for 
further education and training.” In this 
line we find co-operative schools where 
part time is devoted to instruction and 
part time to actual industrial experience. 
The co-operation of education and busi- 
ness activity is brought into play. The 
boy must learn a trade—the city must see 
that the opportunity is given him. The 
girl must know her social duties—the city 
must train her in motherhood. There is 
a change in every department of education 
and in the change we must have a care 
that we are not neglecting the things that 
are permanent and of value to the ethical, 
moral and spiritual stability of the indi- 
vidual. Certain of the inheritances of 
mankind are being set aside in this mad 
rush for the useful. Three-quarters of a 


six million dollar plant in the College of 
the City of New York has been set aside 
for the practical consideration of the stu- 
fact is significant of the 


dent. That 
times. 

Labor is demanding its own. The 
working child of fourteen and over—he 
or she who stands outside the limitation 
of child labor laws—must be taken care 
of. If such a child is to gain efficiency, 
more training must be assured him by the 
State. It has been determined by some 
educators that a child in school who has 
something definite in view as to his life- 
work, will approach study with more vital 
energy. It is all a matter of training the 
citizen. Some years ago, at a college 
president’s installation, Mark Twain sug- 
gested that the college establish a chair 
of citizenship. His suggestion has become 
one of the problems of education. 

There are social movements on foot 
that do much to occupy the child’s time 
during recreation. The Camp Fire Girls 
are a recent growth from the Boy Scout 
idea. Both endeavors aim to bring out the 
best character of daily life, and in their 
way make play out of useful work. It is 
not the remaking of ourselves, says 
Browning, that counts, but making the 
absolute best out of that which God has 
given us. This is the trend in education 
to-day, whether North or South. 


Where this trend in education is going 
to lead us depends very largely upon the 
teacher. If the school is becoming more 
and more a center of social life, the 
teacher must of necessity come in closer 
contact with life. The inspirational side 
of the profession needs to be developed. 
Heretofore the child has had to come to 
education; and the compulsory laws are 
working hand in hand with the child labor 
laws. Now education finds a new func- 
tion: it is reaching out for those it wishes 
to educate. Extension work in the col- 
leges, evening schools for those employed, 
correspondence schools for the isolated, 
demonstration cars sent forth by the gov- 
ernment for the awakening of the farmer 
—all of these forces may be considered 
new—new in the sense that education is 
becoming democratized. And all of these 
forces are common to the North and to 
the South. 

The function of life is sound living. In 
the city it is often nip and tuck as to how 
much of good can be drawn from a life 
so full of economic and social struggle. 
But here again the Commonwealth is be- 
ginning to take notice. The citizen needs 
to be educated in the employment of his 
leisure; there is a science of pleasure 
which results in benefit. The consequence 
is that recreation needs are entering 
largely into educational discussion. It has 
only been within recent years that folk 
dancing and pageantry have been taken 
up by the schools, not so much so in the 
South as in the East—noticeably in the 
New England States. 

In the Commissioner of Education’s 
Report for 1911, he makes mention of the 
world movements in education, and he 
calls attention to the stress being laid upon 
public education for all at the public ex- 
pense, upon child welfare, upon the work 
of science; upon vocational training, agri- 
cultural training, and the further advance 
in the education of women. But though 
in the latter respect we find every year 
an increase in the number of professional 
degrees given to women, they are still dis- 
criminated against. Radcliffe has not yet 
the professional standing with Harvard 
that it desires; Columbia University de- 
bars women from its school of journalism. 
On the other hand, law courses such as 
are given at New York University, are 
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eagerly patronized by women unable to 
get into Harvard or Oxford. 

The value of the Rhodes scholarships 
to the American student is still a debat- 
able question; there are those who believe 
that it would have been much better had 
the South African magnate created travel- 
ing scholarships. But if the interchange 
among the student body has resulted in 
nothing distinctive, the exchange profes- 
sorships is doing much to cement the bond 
which should exist among scholars. The 
advantage of having Bergson visit this 
country and explain the import of his phil- 
osophy is incalculable; while the Ameri- 
cans who explain American institutions to 
those abroad are accomplishing much to- 
ward that peace which the zealous are 
trying to establish in impossible ways. 

It is generally conceded that the one 
branch wherein there has been no appre- 
ciable advance in education is along the 
line of music. Yet statistics show that in 
expenditure for the support of amuse- 
ment, the American public gives more to 
the cause of music than to any other art 
activity. The criticism is lodged, not 
against the teachers of music, but against 
the public itself, who have been accused 
of being eye-minded, rather than ear- 
minded. Hence the vogue of the moving 
picture—itself an adjunct in education 
which has yet to be given its proper place, 
in the schoolroom. 

Democratization means a_ widespread 
application of the forces of education. 
The people now demand that a school 
plant shall do more than house children 
between the hours of nine and three. 
Opportunity shall be afforded the adult 
population to listen to lectures in the even- 
ing. It has even been proposed to social- 
ize the school, and to give concerts and 
organ recitals. Viewed in its every direc- 
tion, this matter of education is a big one. 
The educator is alive to the wants of the 
citizen. Once these have been clearly 
seen, there need be no fear that in the 
very highest spheres of intellectual activ- 
ity, American scholarship will not show 
thoroughness and originality. There is a 
decided belief that the teacher should do 
much to contribute to original research; 
only in this way will he be able to prevent 
himself from stagnating. This belief is 


doing much to liven the courses offered in 
the colleges of the East. It is well to dif- 
ferentiate between the East and West in 
this respect, since the latter is not shackled 
by many traditions, while the Eastern Uni- 
versity has to carry the new with the old 
which has been inherited. Harvard and 
Yale have been handicapped in many di- 
rections by tradition. It is only recently 
that they have put down the high barriers 
of admission. The great problem in the 
new adjustment, however, is the proper 
valuation of the vocational elements in 
modern life. If Greek and Latin have 
heretofore represented such a large per- 
centage, how much of that percentage 
would be covered by a study of a practical 
nature. 

Another livening force in the present- 
day college is the closer bond that is being 
created between the student and the 
teacher—a bond of a strictly non-academic 
nature. Princeton has been foremost in 
that direction with her system of proctors. 
In fact, recent years have shown that 
affiliation in every direction seems to be 
the tendency in educational circles. There 
is a more uniform trend than ever before. 
That is why the North and South are 
working virtually in the same direction. 
The South has the problem of the negro 
and the farm; the East has the problem of 
the immigrant and the farm. But, in addi- 
tion, the East has the immigrant and the 
city. The East in education has the de- 
generate—a problem which the South has 
not been forced to consider to as great a 
degree. The poor white in the South 
shows simply a retarded intellect, and the 
work among these people of the Southern 
States has advanced remarkably within 
the past few years. The South is still 
poor, and that is why the work has not 
advanced as rapidly as it should. 

The South is becoming broader and 
more tolerant in her views; hence, of 
necessity, the educational outlook is be- 
coming broader. There is still heard the 
cry that the textbooks fail to regard the 
Southern point of view. But such insti- 
tutions as the University of the South, 
the University of Virginia, and Johns 
Hopkins University are doing much to 
show that the South is viewing herself in 
relation to national problems. A decade 
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ago | doubt whether such a monumental 
work as The South in the Building of 
the Nation could have been compiled. 
This broadness of vision is largely due 
to the efforts of such men as Edgar Gard- 
ner Murphy, whose death a few weeks ago 
removed from the South one of the most 
active and valuable minds working for the 
New South. It is well to emphasize this 
growing plasticity of the Southern mind, 
for until the period of 1870—until the 
South was freed of slavery—she was im- 
pervious to new ideas. But the growing 
influence of her secondary schools and the 
apportionment of more money from the 
public funds for the strengthening of her 
normal schools, are indicative of the new 
spirit. Once upon a time the proverbial 
nigger and his mule represented the 
South’s idea of agriculture, but scientific 
farming has taken the place of the old- 
time waste and exhaustion of the land. 
The inactivity of the big plantation has 
been succeeded by the vitality of the small 
farm, and many negroes either own their 
field, or work them for others on a basis 
profitable to themselves. The valuation 
of personal property among the negroes 


has increased from year to year, and indi- 
cates the thrift which is resulting from 


the right education. This rightness of 
negro education has been largely due to 
the efforts of Booker Washington, whose 


initial policy of making the negro touch 
soil rather than hitch his wagon to a star, 
gives the negro citizen at once his valuable 
economic basis. He is wanted in the 
South, where there is a place for him. As 
yet the South still holds out against indis- 
criminate immigration, and so the educa- 
tional problem there does not have to con- 
sider the assimilation of the foreign 
American citizen. 

Such, then, are the activities in the edu- 
cational field. It is unwise to point here 
and there and say: This preparatory 
school is giving the: student a snobbish 
attitude toward life. But it is well to 
bear in mind the principle that labor has 
no room for the snob, and that as far as 
matters of the intellect are concerned, in- 
tellectual snobbery is deadening. The 
Northern colleges differ materially in their 
purposes and in their ideals, but they all 
are now forced to consider this democratic 
trend in education which I have tried to 
accentuate. If the teacher is conscious 
of anything, it is that his function is not 
purely to pound knowledge into a class 
according to a cut-and-dried curriculum, 
but to give the individual boy that knowl- 
edge which he will apply to his own par- 
ticular life. The time is coming for the 
inspirational teacher who understands the 
demands of a democracy and who has a 
sympathetic touch with life. 


In October Dr. Slosson, of ‘‘ The Independent,”’ will write of Education in the West 





The Etymologists 
By G. A. Birmingham 
Author of Spanish Gold 


DON’T know what right he thinks 

he has to do it,” said Major Kent, 

“but every time Hosty meets me he 
asks some favor or other of me.” 

He had returned from a short visit to 
Dublin and stood outside the court house 
after the Sessions were over. He was 
talking to Meldon. 

“When I was going over to London last 
April,” said the Major, “I met him at the 
railway station. He palmed off a niece of 
his on me then, a creature that was going 
back to school, who sat on top of me the 
whole way from Holyhead to London.” 

“Figuratively, of course,” said Meldon; 
“no respectable niece—” 

“The time before that he had an army 
pensioner whom he wanted me to take on 
as a gatekeeper. Once he dragged me to 
a concert to hear a musical protegé of 
his.” 

“Sir Clement Hosty,” said Meldon, “ap- 
pears to be a man of varied interests in 
life.” 

“I was lunching at the club the day be- 
fore yesterday,” said the Major, “and as 
soon as I entered the room I caught sight 
of Hosty. I sat down as far away from 
him as I could, but I’d no sooner lit my 
cigarette in the hall afterwards than he 
came bounding up to me. You know the 
way he walks?” 

“No. I don’t. I’ve never seen him.” 

“Well, he’s a stoutish man and short. 
He gets over the ground like a tennis ball 
on a dry day. He grabbed me at once, 
and said he wanted me to do the civil 
thing to a Professor Bernstein, who is 
coming down to this neighborhood with 
two assistant etymologists. 

“You're sure he said etymologists ?” 

“Quite,” said the Major. “Hosty always 
shouts so that you can’t pretend not to 
hear what he’s saying. Now what sort of 
civility would an etymologist expect?” 

“Lunch for one thing,” said Meldon. 
“All scientific men eat largely, and what- 
ever help you can give him in his pur- 
suit.” 


“T don’t know anything about etymol- 
ogy. It’s words, isn’t it? Not insects.” 

“Yes, the science of the origin of human 
speech and the relationship of words. in 
one language to words in other languages 
which don’t sound a bit like them.” 

“What’s the good of coming down here 
to study that sort of thing?” 

“I expect,” said Meldon, “that they’re 
after the Irish language. It’s perfectly 
amazing the interest German professors 
take You said he was a German, didn’t 
you?” 

“No, I didn’t. I don’t know what he is. 
All I said was that his name was Bern- 
stein.” 

“Then he must be a German, and if so 
he’s almost certain to be studying Irish. 
When does he arrive?” 

“Next Tuesday,” said the Major. “He 
leaves the same day, I’m thankful to say.” 

“Very well,” said Meldon, “you order 
sauer kraut and lager beer for luncheon. 
I'll arrange the rest, and you may rely on 
me to see that they get enough Irish to 
last them for the afternoon.” 

“What do you mean to do?” 

“TI shall collect half a dozen old people 
who speak nothing but Irish,” said Mel- 
don, “and I'll set them out in a row in 
your hall. I'll get up Father Malone to 
interpret. You'll have to ask him to 
lunch; and then after they’ve done eating 
the scientists can have a regular linguistic 
debauch.” 

“You'll have to come yourself, too, 
J. J.; I couldn't face a party of that sort 
without help.” 

“Right,” said Meldon, “and now as 
we've only got three days before us, I'd 
better be off.” 

He went straight to the presbytery and 
called on Father Malone. 

“The Major,” he said, “wants you to 
lunch with him next Tuesday.” 

“What for?” 

“Well, the pleasure of your company, 
for one thing.” 
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“If the other thing has anything to do 
with Woman Suffrage,” said the priest, 
“I’m not going. I had enough of that the 
last time Mrs. Challoner was over.” 

“She’s not here now,” said Meldon, 
“and the subject for discussion on Tues- 
day is the Irish language. You’re inter- 
ested in that I know.” 

“There’s a mighty deal of nonsense 
talked about that same language.” 

“That may be,” said Meldon, “but the 
Major has a German professor and two 
assistants coming to him on Tuesday, men 
that have devoted their lives to the Irish 
language. They study it, of course, mainly 
from an etymological point of view.” 

“T don’t know,” said the priest, “would 
I be of much use at the ancient Irish. 
They tell me it’s not the same as what we 
talk now.” 

“That'll be all right. You'll only be 
wanted to act as interpreter. I’m getting 
up half a dozen or so old people. I was 
thinking of A®neas Finnegan for one. 
He’s upwards of ninety years of age, so 
I should think his Irish must be ancient 
enough for anybody. What’s more, he’s 


been stone deaf for the last twenty years, 


so his way of talking can’t have got cor- 
rupted by any modern innovation.” 

“How do you mean to get him to talk 
if he’s so deaf that he can’t hear what you 
tell him ?” 

“That’s a difficulty,” said Meldon, “that 
can be got over by a glass of whisky. If 
one doesn’t do I'll give him another. Then 
there’s Patsy Flynn’s grandfather—” 

“You'll not get him,” said the priest. 

“And why not?” 

“Because he hasn’t been out of his bed 
for this two years.” 

“That’s no reason why he shouldn't get 
out of it now. When once he understands 
that it’s a German professor of etymology 
that wants to see him he’ll be jumping like 
a two-year-old, and Patsy can bring him 
in the ass cart.” 

“If a good jig would be of any use to 
you,” said the priest, “there’s Molly 
Geraghty that won a prize for her dancing 
up in Dublin.” 

“T don’t know,” said Meldon, “whether 
jig dancing would come in under the head 
of etymology or not. But it will be a 
break in the monotony of the proceedings, 
and I don’t suppose that even a German 


’ 


professor can want to talk Irish the whole 
afternoon. Who else would you suggest ?” 

“I think you have your ’nough as it is. 
By the time you have old Finnegan half 
drunk and Patsy Flynn’s grandfather get- 
ting his death of cold in the ass cart you'll 
has mischief enough done for one after- 
noon. You can let the rest of the poor 
people stay quiet in their homes till they’re 
wanted for something that’ll be some good 
for them.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said Meldon, “but 
the Major would give them two-and-six- 
pence apiece after it’s over.” 

“If that’s the way of it, and if you let 
it be known you'll get plenty to go, more 
maybe than the Major will care to have 
wiping their boots on the floor of his 
house.” 

Major Kent walked up and down the 
gravel sweep in front of Portsmouth 
Lodge and waited for his guests. He was 
in an uncomfortable humor, for he did not 
look forward to entertaining a German 
savant who might or might not be able to 
speak English fluently. And things were 
not, in the Major’s opinion, likely to be 
improved by the additions which Meldon 
was making to the party. The two old 
men who were to speak Irish were sure to 
cause trouble of some sort, especially if 
given liberal supplies of whisky. He had 
not the least wish to see Molly Geraghty 
dancing jigs in his hall. 

He heard the sound of wheels and 
turned to see Patsy Flynn driving his 
donkey cart up to the house. In the back 
of the cart, on a bundle of straw, well 
wrapped up in old sacks, sat Patsy’s 
grandfather. 

“Who the devil are you?” said the 
Major, “and what do you want?” 

“It’s my grandfather,” said Patsy, 
“that’s come according to what Mr. Mel- 
don was saying.” 

“Oh, is it? Can he talk Irish? He 
doesn’t look to me as if he could talk any- 
thing much.” 

“Irish, is it? There isn’t one in the 
country talks it better. If so be you get 
him started he'll go on till you’d think the 
jaws of him would crack.” 

“Take him round to the back door,” said 
the Major, “and the cook will give him his 
dinner.” 
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Patsy sidled up to the Major and stood 
in a deprecating attitude with his hat in 
his hand. 

“Why don’t you go?” said the Major. 

“As regards the half crown,” said Patsy, 
“the old man hasn’t as much sense as he 
might, and I was thinking that it might be 
as well to give the half crown to me.” 

“What half crown?” 

“The half crown Mr. Meldon’s after 
promising him for talking Irish to the for- 
eign gentleman.” 

“Oh! Mr. Meldon promised that, did 
he? Well, I won't give you a penny till 
I’ve actually heard the Irish.” 

Meldon was the next arrival. He greeted 
the Major with an inquiry. 

“Are you perfectly certain,” he said, 
“that Sir Clement Hosty said etymologists 
that day in the club?” 

“T am,” said the Major. “Why?” 

“Oh, nothing. Only I happened to hear 
this morning that there was a man chasing 
butterflies for the last two days in the 
neighborhood of Dunbeg, and it occurred 
to me But, of course, it’s all right if 
you're perfectly sure that this professor 
is an etymologist.” 

“One cripple has already arrived in a 
donkey cart,” said the Major. “He ap- 
pears to expect me to pay him half a 
crown.” 

“I forgot to mention,” said Meldon, 
“that I had to promise them half a crown 
each. It'll only be five shillings. Molly 
Geraghty will dance for the pleasure of it. 
By the way, I hope you don’t mind. I 
arranged for that boy of yours, Paudeen 
Canavan, to play for her. He has a 
melodeon.”’ 

Father Malone and Molly Geraghty 
arrived a few minutes later. Molly, in 
honor of the occasion, wore a white frock 
and a bright green sash, which crossed her 
left shoulder and was tied in a neat bow 
at her waist. Along it in large silver let- 
ters ran the inscription: “Ar Dteanga 
Féin.” Meldon nudged the Major delight- 
edly. 





“Trish,” he said, “the written language. 
That'll please the professor more than any- 
thing.” 

A car drove rapidly up the avenue. On 
one side of it sat a fresh complexioned, 
white-haired gentleman, dressed in a smart 
gray suit of clothes, and wearing a light 


grey felt hat of very stylish appearance. 
On the other side were two girls in pink 
cotton frocks, looking bright and pretty. 

“It must be the professor and his assist- 
ants,” said Meldon, “but they don’t look 
like etymologists.” 

Professor Bernstein leaped from the car 
and introduced himself to Major Kent. 
Then he presented the two girls, who 
were, it appeared, his daughters. There 
were further introductions, much hand- 
shaking and smiling. Professor Bernstein 
made a series of light jokes in rapid suc- 
cession. His remote ancestors might pos- 
sibly have come from Germany, but it was 
quite obvious that he spoke English as his 
mother tongue. The elder of the two girls 
took hold of Molly Geraghty and drew her 
from the priest’s side. 

“What a sweetly pretty sash!” she said. 
“Ts this your daughter, Major Kent?” 

“No,” said the Major, “she’s not. 
She’s—” 

“But what’s the inscription?” said Miss 
Bernstein, still intent on the sash, “I can’t 
even read the letters.” 

“Ar dTeanga Féin,” said Meldon. “You 
recognize it at once, of course, Professor. 
Teanga is no doubt connected etymologic- 
cally with the English ‘tongue,’ the old 
German for which I have at this moment 
forgotten, but you'll know it. ‘Glossa’ is 
the Greek. Glossa, Teanga, Tongue. I 
don’t quite see the phonetic connection, but 
I’ve not doubt it’s there. The fact is, I’m 
not as familiar with Grimm’s Law as I| 
ought to be. But this is all A, B, C, to 
you, Professor.” 

“Shall we wait luncheon for your as- 
sistants ?” said the Major. 

Professor Bernstein smiled. 

“These are my assistants,” he said, 
pointing to his two daughters. “I often 
say they’re just like butterflies themselves. 
Some day they'll be caught, and then what 
shall I do?” 

The younger Miss Bernstein blushed. 
The Major did not catch the point of the 
joke, and suggested that the car should 
go round to the stable. Meldon walked a 
few yards with the driver to show him the 
way. On his return he caught the Major 
by the arm and whispered to him: 

“You're still absolutely certain that Sir 
Clement Hosty said ‘etymologists ?’ ” 
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“Yes, Iam. Don’t ask me that again, 

“All right,” said Meldon, “but there was 
a green butterfly net on the back of that 
car. 

At luncheon Professor Bernstein took 
the lead in the conversation. He was, it 
appeared, greatly interested in rotifers. 
No one else, except perhaps his daughters, 
knew what rotifers were; so the professor 
had the subject entirely to himself. At the 
end of ten minutes Meldon interrupted 
him. 

“Rotifer,” he said, “is a remarkably in- 
teresting word. It is derived—you will 
correct me, Professor, if I go wrong— 
from the Latin root ‘fer,’ which implies 
the idea of carrying, and ‘rota,’ which 
means a wheel. That reminds me that the 
Irish word for bicycle is ‘ratha,’ the 
aspirated t you know, Professor, obviously 
the Latin ‘rota’ again. Curious that the 
Irish people in giving a name to an en- 
tirely new object should have hit on the 
same way of doing it as the Americans. 
They always speak of bicycles as ‘wheels,’ 
you know. The fact suggests some inter- 
esting thoughts about the effect of the 
Irish mind upon the American language, 
but perhaps that’s a matter rather for the 
ethnologist than the etymologist.” 

He looked round for admiration when he 
had finished this speech. He received it 
from Major Kent and Father Malone. 
The Professor appeared to be puzzled and 
relapsed into silence. His two daughters 
giggled slightly. They evidently regarded 
Meldon’s etymology as a joke. 

“We have a little surprise for you after 
lunch,” said Meldon. “We have succeeded 
in collecting together— By the way, 
Father Malone, did Finnegan arrive all 
right? The Major tells me that Patsy 
Flynn’s grandfather has turned up. I 
hope Finnegan hasn’t failed us.” 

“I didn’t see sight nor light of him,” 
said the priest. 

“T’ll be sorry if he doesn’t turn up,” said 
Meldon. “You'll be particularly interested 
in old Finnegan, Professor.” 

“Is he very amusing?” asked the elder 
Miss Bernstein. 

“Not very,” said Meldon, “but his Irish 
is remarkably idiomatic. Everybody agrees 
about that. You think it first rate, don’t 
you, Father Malone?” 


“I do,” said the priest, “barring that he 
seldom says a word about anything but the 
way the rheumatism has him tormented, 
his Irish is as good as you'd hear.” 

“I—I regret to say,” said the Professor, 
“that I never found time to study the Irish 
language.” 

Major Kent became aware that his party 
was turning out even worse than he ex- 
pected. There was evidently some misun- 
derstanding about the Bernsteins and the 
Irish language. He changed the subject 
of conversation by asking the Professor if 
he had recently seen Sir Clement Hosty. 
Then, scowling at Meldon, he whispered 
to him that he might give the two Irish 
speakers five shillings each and send them 
off the premises. 

Greatly to the relief of the rest of the 
party, the Bernsteins declared that they 
must go away immediately after luncheon. 

“IT don’t like to miss this fine after- 
noon,” said the Professor. “There is an 
interesting series of small lakes in this 
neighborhood, in which I may quite pos- 
sibly come across some unique speci- 
mens.” 

Major Kent turned angrily on Meldon 
as soon as the car was out of sight. 

“What do you mean,” he said, “by let- 
ting me in for this tomfoolery ?” 

“That,” said Meldon, “is a question 
which, properly speaking, ought to be put 
to Sir Clement Hosty.” 

“T shall put it to Hosty,” said the Major, 
“as soon as ever I see him. But it wasn't 
Hosty who made an ass of me before this 
professor by filling up my house with crip- 
ples and dancing girls.” 

“As far as the dancing girl is .con- 
cerned,” said Meldon, “she was Father 
Malone’s suggestion entirely. I didn’t 
want her. But neither he nor I are to 
blame in the slightest. You and Sir Clem- 
ent Hosty have bungled it between you. 
Ever since I heard there was a man catch- 
ing butterflies in Dunbeg I suspected that 
your professor would turn out to be an 
entomologist. I felt pretty sure of it when 
I saw the butterfly net on the car. But 
you stuck to your theory in spite of all I 
could say to you; and I still maintain that 
the entertainment we provided was quite 
the best possible if the man had been what 
you told me he was.” 

“Tt was ‘etymologist’ that Hosty said,” 
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said the Major. “I'll stick to that till the 
day of my death. I couldn’t have been 
mistaken, because Hosty has a habit of 
shouting every remark he makes as if the 
whole world was deaf.” 

“If I'd been told he was an entomolo- 
gist,” said Meldon, “I’d have talked to him 
about rotifers. I don’t know anything 
about them, but I could have made them 


ready for him when he came, from the 
common pediculus capitis—” 

“Don’t be disgusting if you can help it,” 
said the Major. “Things are bad enough 
without that.” 

“There’s nothing disgusting about the 
pediculus,” said Meldon. “To the truly 
scientific mind, like the Professor’s, he’s 
as interesting as any other book.” 


up out of a book before I came. As a mat- 
ter of fact it would have been a great deal 
easier for me to talk intelligently about 
rotifers than about Grimm’s Law, and 
what’s more, I'd have had specimens of 
every insect in this part of the country 


“Perhaps on the whole,” said the Major 
after a moment’s silence, “it’s just as well 
Hosty made that mistake. Your mendi- 
cant cripples and Molly Geraghty are bad 
enough, but they’re better than having my 
house swarming with live fleas.” 


Sonnets to Nature 
By Robert Page Lincoln 


ft 
jx rules not in the courts convention bound! 


But will have its free rein in quiet nooks, 
Such as in leafy byways—winding brooks, 

Summer sunsets and grasses all around! 

These are most restful to all sight and sound, 
Lovely and welcoming—contentment looks 
Benign from every wayside—pageless books, 

Breathing of freedom sprung from humble ground. 

These emulate a deep and rare appeal, 

In thoughtful silence—quiet harmony: 

I cannot think of freedom save as in the feel, 
Of summer calm that breathes eternally— 
Breathes on my mind and being—seems to steal, 
Away on midnight misions, forth in melody. 
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II. 


Who will forever leave behind him rout 

And a free-booting worry—let him turn 

Glad-hearted to dear Nature. He will earn 
A million happy moments—in and out 
Through woodland corridors will resound his shout : 

No more will he have bid to fevered yearn, 

And nevermore a pleasant truth will spurn— 
For Nature scorns Life’s most illumined doubt! 
O sweet it is in happy hours to roam 

In the still places—there will ever be 
The comradeship of trees and the responsive loam, 

Light falling breezes and the wide and free 
Dome of the heavens. Let it be thy home 

Past the cold sneers—past the unanswered plea! 





Compton Mackenzie 


Author of Carnival 


An Interview 


By L. Blackledge Lippmann 


ITH a slow sibillance of escaping 

\¢ steam, my train pulled in at the 

platform of St. Erth and I step- 
ped from my carriage into the conveyance 
that was to take me for two miles across 
the Cornish moors, and bring me at last 
to Riviere House, where lives Compton 
Mackenzie, the author of Carnival. Now, 
it is not a pleasant thing, even if one is 
armed with letters, to force oneself into a 
strange household, but there is something 
about the quiet old Georgian home, with 
its delightfully tangled garden, that made 
me feel at ease. Then Mr. Mackenzie 
came out to meet me, and we went into 
the garden, where his wife served tea. 
Later we explored that garden, and Mr. 
Mackenzie became all animation, as he 
would point out some rare and gorgeaus 
bloom. 

We crossed a field and scrambled down 
the cliffs and found ourselves beside the 
sea. The warm, firm sand was very invit- 
ing, and there, clad in a loosely fitting suit 
of gray flannels, and puffing gently at his 
briar, the man who has written such con- 
vincing pictures of the London stage, told 
stories of wrecks and buried treasure—the 
half forgotten lore of the Cornish coast. 
The sun was well down into the sea, and 
a few errant clouds were hastening into 
nothingness when we turned our faces 
homeward. Dinner was very jolly, for 
there, within the pleasant glow of the 
candles, we discovered that we had friends 
in common and, better and better, that we 
had read the same boys’ books, and liked 
them. 

Dinner over, we joined the ladies in the 
study, where, seated around the fire, we 
smoked and talked. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Mackenzie are charming, and both have 
a delightful facility for creating and hold- 
ing an interest. Outside the windows the 
night wind murmured, and seemed in 
some way to harmonize with the fleeting 
transitory glow upon the rows of books 


that line the walls. It was in this very 
room that the greater part of Carnival was 
written, and when the ladies had left and 
pipes were once more lighted, Compton 
Mackenzie told me of the all-night sitting 
that ended the work that was to bring 
success to a young writer and to a young 
publisher as well. He told me also of the 
struggle and disappointment that he en- 
countered when, time after time, his first 
novel, The Passionate Elopement, came 
back to him, “returned with thanks.” 

That was some time ago, however, and 
even while I was there a new work, 
Sinister Street, was in progress, a work 
that is soon to be presented to the Amer- 
ican public by the Appleton Company. 
This is to be followed closely by a con- 
tinuation or sequel, and, taken together, 
the two will give a complete biography of 
a young man from the age of four until 
twenty-five. 

In appearance Mr. Mackenzie is a 
rather tall, thin young Englishman, who 
does not really look his thirty years. In 
personality, he is a pleasant, cultured 
young Oxonian, with a keenly developed 
sense of humor. He is absolutely void of 
all literary pose. See him in his garden 
and you feel that this was surely not the 
amiable horticulturist who has drawn that 
relentless study of Jenny ; see him standing 
upon the cliffs looking across the sea, and 
you are equally certain that this is not the 
man who has woven such gaily extrava- 
gant tales of mystery about the respecta- 
ble figure of David Spector and of his 
friends Barlow, Smith and Scroby. 

One little anecdote may be of interest. 
While in New York, Mr. Mackenzie re- 
ceived an invitation to luncheon from a 
prominent Philadelphian, who had come 
up for that purpose. This gentleman was 
enthusiastic upon the subject of Mac- 
kenzie’s work, and particularly Carnival, 
“but Mr. Mackenzie,” he said when leav- 
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tongues of flame that, leaping up, cast a 
ing, “while I enjoy Carnival immensely, 
and have recommended it widely, it is not 
a book that I would allow my daughter to 
read.” 

Some people may, indeed do, agree with 
this verdict, but a careful consideration 
should prove to them their mistake. The 
book is human, and rings true, and 
throughout is written in a style that is a 
masterpiece of artifice through the fact 
that the very art that makes it so is con- 
cealed, resulting in a delicately blended 


and harmonious whole. In other hands, 
the tale might have been coarsened, or if 
not so, at least made cheaply foolish, but 
the very restraint with which the story 
has been handled lifts it far and above the 
usual ruck of contemporary fiction. 

And so this has been my visit to the 
home of Compton Mackenzie, who has 
done much, and who shall do much more, 
Something, surely, will result from that 
olive grove at Capri to which he is soon to 
make his way, something better even than 
the work that he has already given us. 


The Wood Spirit 


By Madison Cawein 


AST night I wandered in the wood 
& And saw a spirit form that stood 
Among the wild flowers, bright as dew: 
It seemed a portion of the scent, 
The moonlight and the breeze that blew, 
As like a moonbeam there it went, 
Part of the beauty which it drew 
From out the wind and wild rose scent. 


Could I have held it, made it mine, 
As poets have the soul divine 
Of Nature, I like them might know, 
(Like them whose hearts once held and bound 
A dream within the long-ago) 
Those ecstasies of air and ground 
That into forms of beauty flow, 
By which the mortal mind is bound. 
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John of Gerisau 
By John Oxenham 


Author of Barbe of the Grand Bayou, Hearts in Exile 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Gilbert Leigh, an Englishman studying in Germany, treads on a boorhound’s tail, and as a result 
fights a duel with the dog’s master, John, son of the Grand Duke of Gerisau. The two become great 
friends. and Gerisau accepts counsel of the Englishman in his political dilemma, which involves the 
Grand Duchy, the obstinate Grand Duke, his father,and Prussia. With Prince John, Gilbert goes to 
Gerisau, where he meets John’s people and Genera) Von Gilsa, whose daughter Christa is a most at- 
tractive girl. In Gerisau, John and Gilbert take part in the capture of a white horse that John wants 
for a charger, and Gilbert is wounded. Upon his recovery they go to England, where Gerisau falls in 
iove with a beautiful English girl, who is about to start for Leipsic to study singing. All together they 


return to the Continent, and in a short time the wa 
Thereupon they have to send for Merle, Gerisau’s sweetheart, who 
meanwhile Jack’s father, the Grand Duke, shoots himself and John becomes Grand Duke. 


begins, and in the first battle Gerisau is wounded. 
helps him to ready recovery. But 
He is too ill 


to be told, so_in his name, Gilbert and Von Gilsa issue a proclamation, which brings terms from Bis- 


marck. 


when Merle’s father dies. 


Then John marries Merle and Gilbert marrie Christa and life begins happily for the four of them. 
Presently war breaks out again and John goes to th front. 


Gilbert is visiting in England and is present 


The old man sends his daughter a letter, which, when the contents are dis- 


closed, causes a great deal of trouble, and results in Gilbert going to the front to find the Grand Duke. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
The Red Day of Worth 


HE Fifth Corps and Headquarters 

lay that night at Preuschdorf, with 

Worth right in front over the hills. 
The great army had opened wide its wings 
till the Bavarians lay at Lembach, and the 
Wurtembergers and Badeners as far away 
as Reimerswiller. Worth lay about the 
centre of the position, and when in the 
evening I rode after the staff up the hills 
in front, where the artillerymen were hard 
at work placing their guns for the morrow, 
we looked over the river and the plain, 
just as at Weissenburg, and saw the 
French camp fires twinkling all along the 
opposite heights. 

If, on the morrow, the Black Eagle 
should succeed in enfolding the French- 
men within the wide sweep of those 
mighty wings, the Golden Eagles across 
the river there would have a sorry time of 
it, and not a man, from Lembach to Rei- 
merswiller, but knew in his own mind that 
it would be done, because it had to be 
done, and they were there to do it, though 
their blood flowed like water. 

There was little sleep that night on our 
side of the Sauer—at Headquarters, at all 
events. For myself, fagged as I was be- 
ginning to feel, I made no attempt at it. 
To-morrow would be a very great day— 
history—and my mind was in a turmoil 
at there being no news from Jack. 

In my heart I gave him up for lost, and 
as I rode alongside the Master I said as 
much. 


His reply struck me as a very odd one, 
coming from such a man at such a time. 
For my father-in-law was no heart-on- 
the-sleeve, but a commander of men, and 
himself a man of sternly repressed emo- 
tions, which gave a vivid brightness to 
the gleams we of his inner circle got at 
times of the gentler side of him. 

He rode for a while without speaking, 
and then said quietly: 

“Somewhere in the Book, Gil, there is 
a saying which runs in my head whenever 
I find myself getting over anxious about 
John—‘If any man shall seek to save his 
life he shall lose it, and if he shall lose it’ 
—or, I presume, seek to lose it—he shall 
save it.’ You are not in an arguing frame 
of mind, or you would tell me that has 
nothing to do with our friend. But nine 
men out of ten who have had any experi- 
ence in fighting would assure you that it 
holds good of the body as well as of the 
soul. I believe with you that John is wil- 
fully risking his life at present on every 
possible occasion, and for that very rea- 
son, from the point of view of the man 
in the ranks, he will come through un- 
touched. I have seen the thing work out 
so more than once.” 

“T’ve heard of that, too, Master, but I 
wish it was any one but John Gerisau who 
was trying the experiment. I dread the 
thought of having to go home to Merle 
with news of his death.” 

“Well, it’s no good crossing your bridge 
till you come to it,” he said cheerfully. 
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“My philosophy is, at all events, the pleas- 
anter, and I believe he’ll turn up all right.” 

“God grant it,” I said, but I did not 
feel as hopeful of the practical application 
of his text as he did himself. 

But when we got back to Headquarters 
there was one of Jack’s riders in a French 
Hussar uniform, just arrived with a dis- 
patch for the Prince, and he brought word 
that His Highness of Gerisau would be in 
presently himself. 

“You see!” said the Master, with a smil- 
ing lift of the grizzled brows, and he went 
in to join the other chiefs. 

That was at midnight. Within a few 
minutes messengers were spurring off to 
the various divisions with fresh orders, 
based on Jack’s intelligence. But up to 
five o’clock in the morning there was still 
no sign of Jack himself. 

In spite of his faith, General Von Gilsa 
looked a trifle anxious when he mounted 
with the rest, and rode out towards the 
hills above Worth. But his was not the 
only grave face, for every one knew that 
this would be a bloody day, and no man, 
even of the staff, could say that he would 
ride in again at night, or that his soul 
might not be riding up among the stars. 
I followed them at a discreet distance, 
though I knew that even if Jarek came 
prancing along now there would be no 
possible chance of speaking to him. This 
was to be a day of blood, a day of sacri- 
fice, when all private concerns were for- 
gotten, and every man should offer him- 
self freely on the altar of the Fatherland. 
And if I knew the A B C of men’s faces, 
that was the spirit of all the men I saw 
marching sternly to their certain deaths 
that morning. 

As we rode up the hill where the silent 
guns stood waiting, Von Gilsa reined in 
his horse, and dropped alongside me for a 
moment. 

“It’s going to be hot work, Gil,” he said, 
“and I can’t have you expose yourself to 
it. You see that mill”—pointing to a gray 
stone building up the river in the direction 
of Gunstett—“get along there. You'll see 
all you want to, and maybe a good deal 
more. Good-bye! ’ and he stretched 
out his hand and wrung mine warmly. 
“If anything happens to me tell them at 
home my last thoughts were of them all. 
I know you will see to them all. Good- 
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bye, dear lad, and do take care of your- 
self.” 

He shook up his horse and cantered 
back to the staff, with face set and un- 
moved, and I turned off to the old mill, 
which lies on the river, just below its 
union with a smaller stream. 

There was no one in the mill. I kicked 
open the door and led my horse inside, 
and clambered up ladders till I came out, 
white and dusty, on a rickety gallery close 
up under the roof. 

The staff were clumped in a bunch near 
the crest of the hill in front of Worth, as 
I came out on to the gallery. One stal- 
wart horseman stood in advance of the 
rest, and it seemed to me—though it was, 
no doubt, pure imagination on my part, 
for the distance was too great to distin- 
guish expressions on faces—it seemed to 
me that, just as at Weissenburg, there was 
in him a noble reluctance to give the signal 
that should start the terrible game, and 
the letting out of lives. He stood, and 
we all stood, looking out over the peaceful 
scene—a psychological moment—the lift- 
ing of a hand, and God’s handiwork in a 
thousand forms would be marred beyond 
man’s redemption. But the burden of 
starting the fray was not left to Prince 
Fritz this time. 

I was still lost in dull admiration of the 
panorama round the wooded hills all 
round me—the fruitful valley with its 
vineyards and winding stream, the wooded 
hills all round, shimmering and smiling in 
the new day, but palpably swollen with 
the hideous possibilities of passion and 
death. They showed through the soft 
green in dark blue masses tipped with 
sparkling steel, which was the Fifth Corps 
on the slope above Worth, and in quick 
sun-flashes from helmet and cuirass among 
the opposite hills and valleys, where the 
French line of battle made a brilliant 
show. The nearest troops to me were the 
Eleventh Prussians, solid blue phalanxes, 
with a cloud of sharpshooters thrown out 
towards the hills across the river. 

The great moment still hung in the bal- 
ance, and the first gun was still unfired, 
when, down a road which opened off the 
valley almost opposite my mill, there came 
an uproar, the clatter of hoofs at a tear- 
ing gallop, shouts and shots, and a troop 
of horsemen came along, spurring for 
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their lives, and bending low on their 
horses’ necks to escape, if they might, the 
shots that came ringing after them. 

The last of them all was mounted on a 
fiery white horse, whose curving neck and 
tossing head showed how tightly he was 
being restrained, and the rider sat straight 
as an arrow. He was dressed in a French 
Hussar uniform, and he waved his hand 
defiantly to the pursuers, and I saw that 
it was Gerisau come to report himself at 
last, and in characteristic fashion. Behind 
him whirled a mob of Cuirassiers and 
Dragoons, shouting and shooting, and 
looking impressively ferocious in their 
flashing gear and waving plumes, and 
Boris raced alongside, with his tail be- 
tween his legs. At sight of the dense blue 
masses of the Eleventh Corps the French- 
men drew rein. They shook their fists, and 
appeared to be cursing vehemently. A 
rippling volley spurted out all along the 
advance line of the Eleventh by way of 
reply, helmets and cuirasses began to roll 
in the dust, and riderless horses tore away 
down the valley with banging stirrups, as 
hard as they could pelt. The rest of the 
squadron wheeled and retired by the way 
they had come. 

Jack and his men galloping down the 
valley had run the gauntlet of the French 
advance line on the western hills, and a 
smart peppering they got, and did not 
escape scot free. I saw the staff on the 
hill turn to see the cause of the outbreak. 
The French artillery suddenly began play- 
ing on Worth, and the guns opposite us 
commenced flinging shells at the solid blue 
bulk of the Eleventh, the German guns on 
the hill replied, and the battle had begun. 

I watched Gerisau canter up the hill 
and join the waiting group there. They 
gathered round him, and I could see him 
talking eagerly and pointing here and 
there along the French position. I heard 
from General Von Gilsa afterwards that 
he had made a complete circuit of the 
French lines in his Hussar uniform, and 
had their dispositions at his fingers’ ends. 
It was only when he had rejoined his men 
beyond Ebersbach, outside the extreme 
French right, that the Dragoons and 
Cuirrassiers had caught sight of them and 
given chase, and then the pace became too 
hot for anything like straight shooting, and 
the casualties were very slight. 


There was close conference on the hill- 
top, and then I saw the messengers spur- 
ring off once more at fast as their horses 
could go, north and south and east, taking 
fresh instructions to the commanders of 
the various corps. Fifteen minutes later 
the 2oth Brigade of the Fifth Corps was 
marching through Worth, going straight 
for the French centre at Fréschweiler, and 
a few minutes later the 19th followed 
them, and the western hill became a roar- 
ing cloud of smoke. 

All the world knows the gallant fight 
the Frenchmen made to keep their hold on 
the hills—how all the morning they held 
back the ever swelling tide of the German 
advance, how the tide rose higher and 
higher in spite of them, through sheer 
weight of number again, and at last over- 
bore them on the right and left, and rolled 
them back over the hills, and the fight was 
won, 

Very little of all this could I see, for it 
was a widespread field. The wild uproar 
along the hills behind Worth I could hear, 
but I could see nothing, and as the hills 
in front seemed deserted, | mounted my 
horse and went cautiously up the road 
down which Jack had been chased by the 
Cuirassiers. As I did so the Eleventh 
Corps were crossing the river, and heading 
for the French Centre where the firing 
was hottest. 

I went on up the road and encountered 
nothing more deadly than the fallen Cuir- 
assiers. I crossed a stream and passed 
through an empty village, and found an- 
other road, which seemed to lead toward 
the fighting. I went along it with the 
noise growing louder and nearer every 
minute. I came on a horse tied to a gate. 
I tied my own alongside, wondering who 
the other could belong to, and scrambled 
over the wall and up to the top of the hill. 

A man in a gray tweed suit and a soft 
cap was sitting on the slope a few feet 
down on the other side, with a notebook 
on his knee. 

“Hellof’ he said, with a quick glance 
out of the fail of his eye. 

And “Hello!” I replied. 

It was my fellow prisoner of Stras- 
bourg, Dick King, the correspondent. 

“Don’t speak, for God’s sake,” he said. 
“Something’s going to happen down there 
in a minute—the final kick, I expect.” 
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I watched with my eyes at full stretch. 
“I told you so,” and he sprang to his 


feet. . . . “God! there'll be a smash 
in a minute. . . . Whoop! Whoop! 
Whoop! —! —! —! —! —!” 


I do not attempt to reproduce his lan- 
guage. I am quite sure he had no idea 
what he was saying. My imperfect recol- 
lection of it is that it was very awful and 
very appropriate—weak if anything, but 
much too lurid for print. His emotions 
had got the better of him, and he danced 
about in a frenzy, and my own state was 
much the same. 

For, from our perch, we were witness- 
ing, as I believe no two other men saw it, 
one of the greatest and awfulest sights of 
the whole campaign. 

MacMahon, seeing that his center could 
not much longer withstand the terrible 
pounding it was getting, had gathered to- 
gether the whole of his cavalry—Cuiras- 
siers, Hussars, Lancers—and launched 
them headlong against the Fifth and 
Eleventh Prussians. And here they were, 
heads down and faces shut, thundering 
along, a glorious avalanche of desperate 
men and magnificent horses, flashing steel 
—sword and lance-head, helmet and cuir- 
ass—plumes and pennons and braided 
jackets all astream with the speed of their 
course—a great and gallant company 
plunging to their doom. 

“__! —! —! —! —!” yelled King, as 
he ramped about. 

My heart was in my mouth. I could 
not speak. I had never seen anything like 
this. I never want to see anything like it 
again. In my dreams I see it still at times, 
and then I wake in a cold sweat of horror. 

The solid earth shook, but the Prussian 
line stood silent as death. 

“| —! —! —! —!” from King, and 
then “Gr—r—r—r—r!” came from his 
clenched teeth in a sob of anguish for the 
sickening sight below. 

“One, two three! One, two, three! 
One, two, three !”—from the hip went the 
needle guns at short range, and the gallant 
riders and their horses went down in 
heaps and swaths before the leaden hail, 
and melted from our sight like spring 
snow under a shower of rain. 

The ground was thick with them—a 
squirming, writhing welter of men and 
horses. After the first thirty seconds the 








oncomers were floundering in ghastly con- 
fusion over the bodies of those who had 
gone down, in turn to go down themselves, 
to be added to the groaning, cursing, kick- 
ing, creaming heaps, upon which the next 
files came to similar awful grief. 

For five terrible minutes we looked 
down into that hell, and then it was prac- 
tically over, and all that was left of the 
French cavalry was riding back to cover. 

King panted as if he had run a race. 
Then he dashed his hand across his eyes, 
and grabbed his notebook from the 
ground, where it had fallen, and fell to 
scribbling for dear life. I do not think I 
could have written my own name at that 
moment if my life had depended on it. 

While he was still busily transferring 
his red-hot impressions to paper, there 
came another thunder of hoofs on our 
right, and out from the direction of the 
little village I had come through on my 
way up the hill came a great force of cav- 
alry—the massed brigades of Wurtembur- 
gers and Badeners I judged by their uni- 
forms, and two riderless horses—my own 
and King’s—which had joined them as 
they passed. They swept like a cloud 
round the flanks of the hills, and in front 
of them, waving them on and pointing the 
way, raced Gerisau, still in his Hussar 
uniform, on the fiery white horse, which 
seemed all a-bristle with the delight of 
battle, and Boris alongside leaped up at 
the white horse, barking wildly. Jack led 
them straight for the right flank of the 
French position. We saw their pace 
quicken to the charge, and they disap- 
peared into the smoke. 

“Hello! Hello!” cried King, springing 
up as they passed. “Who the devil are 
these ?” 

“Wurtemburg and Baden.” 

He made a note in his book, and we 
stood gazing after them. The hills in 
front roared, and blazed, and smoked more 
furiously than ever. 

“God! They’re getting it,’ he gasped. 

And as we peered eagerly into the thun- 
derous curtain the uproar waxed louder 
and louder, and then died suddenly away 
into desultory shots. There was a noise 
of shouting, a hoarse peal of victory from 
fifty thousand throats—the battle was 
won. 
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That disastrous charge of the French 
cavalry was, as King had said, the last 
kick. But the center died hard, and clung 
to the hills with the tenacity of despair. 
Only when the Bavarians broke in on 
their left, and the Wurtemburgers and 
Badeners on their right, did the defense 
crumple up. As long as a shred of hope 
was left they fought like men, as soon as 
hope was gone they broke and fled in 
panic over the hills, with but one thought 
in every thumping heart—life, dear life, 
since nothing else was left them. And 
so wild was their flight that some reached 
Bitsche in the north, and some reached 
Strasbourg in the south, and seme found 
themselves with their broken Leader at 
Saverne in the west. 

The wide-spread wings of the morning 
had folded in upon themselves, and that 
night the Third Army bivouacked on the 
battlefield. 

“That’s history, Mr. Leigh,” said King, 
closing his book at last, with a deep breath. 
“History with a great big H in heavy 
caps.” 

“History for the nations, misery for 
the units,” I said, wondering sadly if my 
friend had gone under in those last thun- 
derous volleys that had greeted his charge. 

“That’s so,” said King, and presently, 
feeling much better now that his notebook 
bore the burden of his thoughts, he asked 
cheerfully, “And what brought you stroll- 
ing up here just in the nick of time, Mr. 
Leigh ?” 

“You saw that man on the white horse 
just now?” 

“I saw him—grand horse—splendid 
looking fellow.” 

“That is—was, maybe now—John, 
Duke of Gerisau”—he made a note in his 
book—‘“I came down here to see him, but 
I’ve not been able to get hold of him yet.” 

“No time for private business, I sup- 
pose. Gerisau!—why, that’s the man your 
lost letter was for. We did our level best, 
Warton and I, to get some news of it, but 
we couldn’t. That old Commissary fellow 
got so mad at last that he swore if we ever 
said letter again he’d lock us up.” 

“That was very good of you. I found 
the letter.” 

* ‘Oh—ho! Had it all the time?” 

“No. We found it inside a man’s shirt 

as we hanged him.” 


“The deuce! Who was that?” 

“The man I told you I’d seen on the 
way to Strausbourg, Count Kolwrath. 
We found him in correspondence with the 
French Staff, and hanged him out of 
hand. Where is your friend Warton, by 
the way?” 

“He’s somewhere over yonder,” nod- 
ding towards Worth. “I took the right 
wing, he the left. I think I shall attach 
myself to your side now. It’s too d d 
uncomfortable being on the losing side, 
and anyhow I don’t quite know where the 
French army has got to—if there’s any of 
it left.” 

“I’m going down there to see if I can 
help,” I said. 

“I'm with you. I’m going to shoot 
horses. I can’t stand still and see ’em 
squirm like that,” and he went down the 
hill toward the wreckage of the French 
Cavalry. 

Our ministry was of a very varied char- 
acter that afternoon and evening. I made 
no attempts at the moment to find Head- 
quarters or Jack. Until matters had had 
time to settle down somewhat I knew it 
would be useless, and when I should find 
Headquarters I had no slightest hope of 
finding Jack there. To a certainty he 
would—if he were still alive and un- 
wounded—be off and away again, for I 
knew that the spirit that was in him would 
drive him on till the end came. Shall I 
confess, too, that the Master’s belief in 
the immunity of the man who sought to 
lose his life was not entirely without its 
effect on me. I was, at all events, con- 
scious of a lurking feeling that if I caught 
my friend and succeeded in inspiring him 
with a new desire for life, if anything un- 
toward happened to him, then I should 
feel as if I had brought it about. And 
that, I believed from his manner, was the 
Master’s feeling in the matter also. 

The Krankentrager were nibbling at the 
wreckage by the time we reached it, but 
they were very few, and the wounded 
were very many. We pulled, and hauled, 
and lifted dead weights off less happily 
living ones. We pillowed broken men on 
dead horses and dead men, and brought 
them water from the stream in helmets. 
My heart warmed to Dick King whenever 
he shot a horse, and I shot a great many 
myself. For the torment of any dumb 
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four-legged thing hurt me sorely at all 
times, and the agony and terror in these 
great soft eyes rolling in their bloodshot 
whites was a positive torture to look upon. 
It is no easy thing to kill a horse with a 
revolver, and an unskilled hand may make 
a ghastly mess of it. But I saw that King 
knew what he was about, when he hauled 
a revolver out of the belt of a lancer 
colonel and tackled the first poor brute he 
came across, a fine, bright bay, with a skin 
like satin, and its chest a very bag of bul- 
lets. His shot went clean to the brain, and 
it sighed gratefully and lay still. 

Its master, whose revolver King had 
borrowed, opened his eyes when he felt 
the hand at his belt. When the horse lay 
still he smiled feebly, and whispered, 
“Merci, Messieurs, merci, c’est bien fait,” 
and I liked him for it. I gave him a 
mouthful of cognac and ran to get him 
water, and we left him leaning against the 
satin-skinned bay and patting it gently 
with his hand, while I went to fetch the 
litter men to him. 

There was so much to be done, such a 
terrible groaning, moaning need for help, 
even in this single corner, in which King 
and I had come to feel a kind of proprie- 
tary interest, that it was night before we 
felt at liberty to make across the fields for 
Worth. And as we stumbled across the 
low hills among the tangles of the up- 
rooted vines, and entered the zone where 
the fight had swung to and fro with vary- 
ing success nearly all day long, if each of 
us had been multiplied by a thousand we 
would not have been one too many for the 
need that strewed the ground. 

“God!” said King, as he stumbled over 
a groan for the hundredth time, and 
clenched his teeth, as I had long since 
mine, and we said no other word till we 
staggered into the busy main street of 
Worth. 

Here an endless double line of traffic 
was pouring through—provisions for the 
front, wounded to the rear—carts, wag- 
ons, litters bearing their limp burdens of 
Prussians, Bavarians, Wurtemburgers, 
Badeners, thick-lipped Turcos, gaudy 
Zouaves, depressed little Chasseurs, all 
piled in together, friends and enemies side 
by side, but all the enmity crushed out 
now by the twisting agonies of their com- 
mon suffering. 
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They were silent for the most part, if 
there came a groan it was from some un- 
conscious soul, whom pain had reft, for 
the time being, of his senses and his self- 
command. 

As we passed up the street we came on 
a wagon containing half a dozen wounded 
officers of both sides. A tall man was 
leaning in over the tail speaking to them, 
a couple more stood behind him in the 
roadway. Just as we came opposite he 
straightened up, and I heard him say to 
those inside in excellent French, “Well, 
gentlemen, you have nothing to reproach 
yourselves with, except that you were the 
weaker side. We must have been at least 
two to one. Adieu, Messieurs!” Ha 
touched his cap, and turned to go down 
the street, followed by his two attendants. 
His eyes, in which it seemed to me there 
was a reflection of the silent agonies of 
those round about him, happened to fall 
on mine, and I raised my hat. 

“Ah, Mr. Leigh,” he said. and then, 
catching sight of our bedraggled appear- 
ance. “Why, were you in the fight?” 

“No, Your Highness. We have been 
doing what we could for the wounded, and 
shooting half-dead horses.” 

“Good!” he said. “Those poor horses. 
They have no chance, and get little 
thought. It has been a terrible day. Your 
friend Gerisau has been doing most won- 
derful things.” 

“I was watching from the hill, Your 
Highness.” 

“T wish you could make him take more 
care of himself. We can’t afford to lose 
him. He has been worth an army corps 
to us to-day.” 

“I can’t even get speaking to him, Your 
Highness.” 

“I’m afraid you won't yet awhile. He’s 
off again after MacMahon. You'll find 
Von Gilsa up at Headquarters,” nodding 
up the street to indicate that they lay that 
way. He waved a courteous salute, and 
went on down the street to scatter never- 
forgotten words of cheer to those who 
were coming. 

“Who’s he?” asked King. 

“The Crown Prince.” 

“Je—rusalem! I wish I’d known. I'd 
have absorbed him still better. He looks 
a trump.” 
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We went on up the street, and presently 
came on Hammerstein administering com- 
fort to the wounded in imitation of his 
chief, the special object of his attentions 
at the moment being a good-looking vivan- 
diére of the Forty-seventh Regiment of 
the Line, whose black eyes snapped mer- 
rily in spite of a shoulder torn by a piece 
of shell. Our gallant captain was, I think, 
endeavoring to convince her that he was 
a doctor, and a specialist in the cure of 
wounded shoulders. But she only laughed 
at him, and continued handing out sips 
of cognac from her cantiniére to the 
wounded as they passed, and assuring her 
would-be medical attendant that it was 
nothing, though her natty uniform was 
in rags at the shoulder, and she was white 
from loss of blood. 

“Well, captain, you seem none the 
worse for the fray,” I said, as we came up. 

“Not a bit,” he said gaily. “It was pretty 
hot, wasn’t it? Where were you, Herr 
Leigh?” 

“I was watching from a hilltop. Any 
casualties among ours?” 

“Oh, lots. I’m the only whole man left, 
I think.” 

“Where did you get to?” 

“IT was over there,” nodding towards 
the western hills, “with the 2oth till two 
o'clock. Then His Highness sent me to 
bring down the Bavarians on to their left, 
while Gerisau took in the Wurtemburgers 
on the right. We crumpled them up in 
style, didn’t we? But I tell you, sir, they 
fought like men, and if Gerisau and I 
hadn’t just nicked in at the right moment 
they’d be fighting still. As soon as they 
caught sight of us on both flanks they 
just went all to pieces.” 

“Can you tell me where Von Gilsa is?” 

“Headquarters, there where those two 
horses are. That’s all that’s left of the 
staff at present. Some more’ll turn up 
presently, I hope. I’m looking after the 
wounded,” and he winked gaily, and 
turned to see where the pretty vivandiere 
had got to. 

“T wonder if your friend would give 
me a few points about the fight as far as 
they are known yet,” said King eagerly, 
“and then I'll get a bite to eat and steal 
a horse, and go in search of a telegraph 
station.” 


I introduced him to Hammerstein and 
left them in close conversation. Then I 
turned into the inn, where temporary 
Headquarters had been established, and 
climbed the stair in search of the General. 
His orderly stood on the first landing and 
admitted me at once. 

Von Gilsa was alone for the moment, 
and the remains of a hasty meal stood on 
the table. He stretched out a welcoming 
hand, and seemed relieved at sight of me. 

“Here you are at last, Gil. I began to 
fear you’d got into mischief. I sent down 
to the mill to see if you were there.” 

“I couldn’t see enough from the mill, 
so I went over to the hills.” 

“Did you see Gerisau and the Wurtem- 
burgers ?” 

“Yes, they passed close to me. He’s off 
again after MacMahon, the Crown Prince 
has just told me.” 

“Yes, there’s no holding him, and you 
don’t get a chance, do you?” 

“What do you advise me to do, Master? 
Seems to me I may follow you all over 
France, and never get speaking to him. 
You had no opportunity yourself, I sup- 
pose?” 

He shook his head. “No, I’ve had no 
opportunity, and if I had I’m not at all 
sure I would have taken it. Fall to on 
what’s there, Gil, you look like a wolf,” 
he said, as he saw me eyeing the food. 

“T feel like one,” and I set to work to 
get rid of the feeling as rapidly as pos- 
sible, having ample faith in Master Rich- 
ard King being able to look after himself. 

“How do you mean, Master, about 
Jack? You still believe he'll go scathless 
so long as he puts no value on his life, is 
that it?” 

“That and more. 
cent service. 
ond to none in this war. It is possible he 
is working out his own salvation without 
knowing it. The very cause which is driv- 
ing him to his utter disregard for life, 
may, in the way it is working out, be cut- 
ting its own roots away and destroying it- 
self.” 

“I’m afraid that’s a bit beyond me. 
What does it all mean?” 

“Supposing we made the authorities— 
say Prince Fritz here—cognizant of the 
whole story, do you suppose he would lis- 
ten for a single moment to the idea of 


He’s doing magnifi- 
He’s piling up a record sec- 
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Gerisau throwing up the title and retiring 
into private life? Not for a moment, my 
boy. He’s exactly the man they want. 
If they’d made him themselves he couldn’t 
be more to their liking. He’s the New 
Germany at its very best. If he lives 
through the war they’ll never let him go. 
If the story has to be told they’d confirm 
him in the title on his own account sooner 
than lose him.” 

“T see. That would be magnificent, 
Master, a splendid end to all our difficul- 
ties. And you really believe it possible?” 

“I do, Gil.” 

“Why not tell the Crown Prince all 
about it?” 

“I have thought about it, but I think it 
is better to wait. It is not a pleasant story. 
It may never need to be told. But, if the 
time comes when it must be told, I will 
see that it is told, and in the right quar- 
ter.” 

“And meanwhile you advise me to say 
nothing to Jack, even if I should get the 
chance, which seems doubtful ?” 

“I am inclined to say let matters work 
out their own way so long as they seem 
going the right way.” 

“Is it any good my stopping here? 
Though, candidly, I don’t feel much like 
going home, with no kind of comfort for 
Merle.” 

“Yes. I think you’d better stop. In 
certain eventualities it might be best for 
you to be here.” 

“Such as r 

“Well—if he should get badly hurt, the 
sooner he and the others know the whole 
story the better, and then you would be 
wanted.” 

“Then I'll stop. My fear is that he may 
get bowled over away out in the country, 
where no one would ever find him. Which 
way has he gone now?” 

“He’s hanging on to MacMahon’s tail, 
and he’ll go wherever he goes, but which 
way it is we shan’t know till he sends us 
word.” 

“Is he riding the white horse?” I asked. 

“No, the white horse is here. Prince 
Fritz himself told him his life wasn’t 
worth five minutes’ purchase if he rode 
the white horse, and insisted on his taking 
another or stopping .with the staff.” 

“Thank God for that, at all events. It 
gives him a chance. The rider of the 








white horse is a marked man for all who 
saw him to-day.” 

“Now I must be off. I was waiting for 
Blumenthal. You’ve seen enough dead 
and wounded men for one day, I expect.” 

“T’ve seen enough to last me all my life. 
There must be a terrible bill for this day’s 
work.” 

“Yes, probably fifteen thousand between 
dead and wounded. We have lost very 
heavily in officers. I shall see you in the 
morning. We shall probably make an early 
start.” 

“Which way?” 

“Back to the railway, and then on 
through the Vosges into Lorraine, and 
straight on. There is nothing to stop us 
now.” 

“Can your people find me a horse, Mas- 
ter? Mine took it into its head to charge 
with the Wurtemburgers. If you can get 
me a cloak, too, it would be useful. We 
look like having a spell of bad weather.” 

“Plenty of horses, plenty of cloaks,” he 
said. “I'll tell them to fit you out.” 

I found King smoking in a corner of 
the kitchen, after a full meal, and writing 
away at a great rate. 

“Captain Hammerstein’s a brick,” he 
said, “ and I’m greatly indebted to you 
for the introduction, Mr. Leigh. He’s 
promised me some figures as soon as they 
are known, and a horse in exchange for 
my own. Mine joined in their charge, so 
they owe me one anyhow, and then I’m 
off.” 

“You'll have a wet ride. Where are 
you going?” 

“Carlsruhe he advises. It’s a stiff ride, 
but a free line when I get there, and open 
on Sunday moreover. Excuse me just 
two minutes while I finish this off. I’ve 
got a ripping article. My only regret’”— 
scribbling away—‘“is that we didn’t get 
time—to put a few hundred more—of 
those poor devils of. horses—out of their 
misery. I can see ’em squirming yet.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
How Jack Came to Headquarters and His 
Right Mind 


This is not a History of the Franco- 
German war, but the story of John of 
Gerisau. His story was, however, so es- 
sentially a part of the larger story at this 
time that it has been necessary to tell a 
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portion of the one in order to arrive at a 
proper understanding of the other. We 
will hasten on, however, and travel on 
paper much faster than did the Crown 
Prince’s army after that bloody day at 
Worth. 

Nature, abhorrent of that great red 
stain on the fair Alsatian hills and plains, 
deluged the country with rain, a washing 
down of decks after action, which did not 
at all tend to the comfort of the survivors, 
who had to wade about in the wet and 
mud. 

It was very heavy going for some days, 
but the fire of enthusiasm and the devo- 
tion to the Fatherland blazed bright, in 
spite of torrents of rain and ankle-deep 
mud, and we went forward conquering 
and to conquer. And the music in our 
hearts rolled out to the black skies in great 
triumphant peals, that filled the country 
folk with wonder, and set springs in our 
heavy feet, and cleared the roads of half 
their mire. 

Jack’s messengers came in as regularly 
as the field post, and I suppose we knew 
almost as much about MacMahon’s move- 
ments as he did himself. The thing we 
desired most to know, however, was what 
he intended to do next, and that could 
only be found out by sticking to him like 
a sleuth hound. And that our princely 
scout did—so close, in fact, that at times 
he mixed with the stragglers in the rear 
in his Hussar uniform, and shared their 
expressions of dismay and disgust at the 
turn events had taken. 

Jack was in Saverne a full day before 
its capture by his lieutenant, Lazinski, and 
that young gentleman’s orderly. Next day 
he sent us word that MacMahon’s objec- 
tive was undoubtedly Chalons, and, as that 
was beyond our aim at the moment, we 
crossed the passes through the Vosges, 
and came down into the long plains of 
Lorraine, where, much to our bodily com- 
fort, the weather brightened, and the 
going became less irksome. 

We came down through the passes like 
an avalanche, and spread far and wide, 
so that our outermost fringes touched the 
Moselle at Pont-a-Mousson and trailed 
over Nancy. One week after Worth the 
Crown Prince’s Headquarters were at 
Luneville, with a practically open country 
before him, and a trunk line back to his 


base, and the Badeners sitting down round 
Strasbourg to keep the Frenchmen from 
playing any tricks with it. 

From the news Jack sent in, it was evi- 
dent that the defense had gone all to pieces 
in this quarter, and pending developments 
in the north, where the King and Prince 
Frederick Charles were nearing grips 
with Bazaine in the neighborhood of Metz, 
it was deemed advisable to hold Pont-a- 
Mousson in force. General Von Gilsa 
was dispatched for that purpose, and I 
went with him. 

In the early morning of the day after 
we got there, I was awakened from the 
best night’s rest I had had for ten days, 
by the regular metronomic tread of that 
heavy foot which I had come to know 
so well, and the scrabble of hoofs and 
the bumping roll of heavy wheels on the 
cobbles. And, jumping up, I found a 
mighty torrent of men pouring through 
the town and across the stone bridge to 
the west side of the river. All day long 
they came without break or cessation, men 
of many states—Hessians, Westphalians, 
Saxons, Pomeranians, Prussians of all 
shapes and sizes, but almost without ex- 
ception they wore the dark blue Prussian 
uniform, with only some slight difference 
in the facings to distinguish the different 
states. Among the horsemen only was 
there a more pleasing variety—Uhlans and 
Dragoons in light blue and dark blue, gay 
Hussars in red and black and green and 
yellow and light blue, and formidable 
Cuirassiers in white, with flashing steel 
plates back and front, and high yellow 
boots, the most resplendent warriors of 
the lot. But, whatever their uniforms, 
and whatever their facings, their faces all 
bore that eager look of high intention 
which had struck me so forcibly in the 
army of the Crown Prince. 

They were, I learned, a part of the 
forces of Prince Frederick Charles and 
General Steinmetz, the First and Second 
armies ; but though they seemed to me an 
innumerable multitude, and like unto the 
sand of the seashore, they formed only a 
portion of the combined northern armies 
—the rest were crossing on pontoons 
lower down the river towards Metz. And 
they were all pressing eagerly on at the 
Prussian quick-step, which is a very quick 
step indeed, to get round to the other side 
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of Metz pefore the enemy got out that 
way and bolted. How they got there in 
time and stopped him—but barely; how 
near he came to breaking through in spite 
of them; and how they blocked his every 
road with corpses, their own and his— 
write it all in one word, Mars-la-Tour. 
Twenty thousand dead men went to the 
spelling of that word. 

And of wounded—well, those we saw, 
some of them at all events, and their num- 
ber was legion. 

Late at night the old King, William of 
Hohenzollern, rode up the street with what 
was left of his brilliant staff, and in the 
light of candles, which, according to order, 
filled every window of every house—not 
in celebration of the doubtful victory, but 
purely for lighting purposes—he looked a 
very gallant and genial old gentleman in- 
deed. But his face was very grave, as 
needs must be the face of any man who 
comes from seeing his fellows die in their 
thousands for an idea, a sentiment, of 
which he is the head and center. 

The fighting had been so fierce, and the 
victory so barely won at Mars-la-Tour, 
that when, on the morrow, Von Gilsa 
sought an interview with the King and 
begged that he and his men might be sent 
to the front, Von Roon, to whom the mat- 
ter was referred, consented at once and 
eagerly. 

Pont-a-Mousson was as safe from at- 
tack by the French as Berlin itself. The 
permission was accorded at once, and the 
Gerisau men set off along the Metz road, 
past the endless stream of carts, bringing 
in the wounded of yesterday’s fight. 

The Master had counselled my stopping 
at the base, and in truth I had no great 
hankering for the horrors of the front. 

It was a blazing hot day, without a 
cloud in the sky, and I spent it in doing 
what I could for the relief of the occu- 
pants of the slow-moving wagons, and 
handed out cups of cold water enough to 
float a battleship, It was service in its very 
lowest and simplest form, but the grati- 
tude it evoked was overwhelming, for 
every single sufferer was parched like a 
limekiln from the heats within and with- 
out. 

More than once King William came out 
and waved his thanks to the passing 
stream for their devotion, and then the 


broken men raised themselves up and 
cheered feebly to the best of their powers. 
In the afternoon Count Bismarck rode in 
from the direction of Metz, yellow with 
dust from his flat white cap to his huge 
flapping top-boots, and him, too, the 
wounded men cheered as he passed, and 
the Frenchmen strained up silently among 
their mangled fellows tc look at the burly 
incarnation of the policy that was over- 
throwing their country, and then sank back 
with curses—on their own leaders. 

Therein, it seemed to me, lay all the 
difference between the combatants. In 
courage, tenacity, and everything that 
goes to the making of a fighting man, the 
Frenchmen had showed themselves the 
equals of their opponents. But to the 
Germans their leaders were demi-gods, 
working out their country’s salvation, at 
terrible cost, but on clear and lucid lines. 
They had implicit faith in their capacity 
and devotion, and paid the fee without a 
murmur. The Frenchmen, on the other 
hand, lay back cursing their commanders, 
who never seemed to know their own 
minds, and whom they had come to dis- 
trust and despise profoundly. 

I was still busy watering the wounded, 
with a corps of very important small boys 
whom I had impressed into the work by 
means of a handful of sous, when a body 
of horsemen came clattering over the 
rough stones in the marketplace. At their 
head rode John of Gerisau, while Boris 
patrolled both sides of the road at once, 
and bristled up to every French dog he 
met, and made such a fearful object of 
himself that they all turned tail and fled 
up side streets, and he went on with his 
nose in the air. 

Jack glanced keenly round, and when 
his eyes lighted on me, sprang down with 
an exclamation, and came striding across 
the square, and Boris filled the place 
with his barkings, and reared himself up 
and put his paws on my shoulders, and 
insisted on licking my face. 

“Why, Gil, what on earth are you doing 
here?” 

“Handing out cups of water as cold as 
I can get ’em,” I said. “I’m very glad 
to see you alive and well, Jack.” 

“But whatever brought you down 
here? Nothing wrong ?” and he 
broke off short. 
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“Nothing wrong at home. I came 
down to see the Master and you. Where 
are you from last?” 

“We left Nancy this afternoon. As 
soon as I found Von Gilsa had come up 
here I got permission to follow. There’s 
nothing doing down there, we’ve wiped 
everything up, and there’s plenty to do 
here from all accounts.” 

“There’s been plenty, as you see,” I 
said, nodding towards the long line of 
carts. “I don’t know how much more 
there is to do.” 

“Where is the Master, Gil? I-want 
to see him at once. I’ve got letters for 
him—came in this morning by field- 
post.” 

“He’s off with the Gerisau men to 
Metz. Left this morning.” 

“Are they fighting to-day?” 

“I think not. I’ve heard no guns. 
They had a hot time yesterday.” 

“Where’s Royal Headquarters, Gil? 
I’ve got despatches for the King, and I 
want to get his permission tc go to the 
front.” 

“T'll show you,” I said, and bidding 
my boys stick to their work we walked 
along together. 

His face was burnt brown with the 
weather. It was thinner, and the cheek 
bones stood out more prominently, and 
there was an expression of intent, eager 
watchfulness on it, as of one who carried 
his life in his hand, but had great pur- 
poses to fulfil before he gave it up. In 
his manner there was just a touch of 
constraint which I fully understood. He 
looked thoroughly fit and strong, as 
splendidly and soldierly a man as any I 
had seen, and I had seen a good many, 
both whole and broken. 

“T shall wait here till you come out, 
Jack,” I said, as we came up to Head- 
quarters. He nodded, and went in, and 
I spent the time chatting with his lieu- 
tenant, young Lazinski, a Pole by par- 
entage, though his people had long lived 
in Halberstadt; and Boris spent a joyful 
time chivying every French dog he came 
across and frightening it out of a couple 
of years’ growth. From Lazinski I got 
a brief account of their adventures—how 
he and Boris and an orderly took pos- 
session of Saverne a few hours after 
MacMahon left it, Jack himself being on 
in front with the French army, how they 


repeated the performance at Nancy, and 
followed the retreat to Toul. Toul had 
declined their summons, so they cut the 
railway, and passed on to do the same 
at Commercy and Bar-le-duc, and then, 
having seen MacMahon safely on his 
way to Chalons, with no present fight in 
him, they had returned to Nancy to seek 
active employment. 

It was a good half-hour before Jack 
reappeared, and when he did come his 
face was glowing under the tan, and his 
eyes were still alight from what had 
passed inside. And the bluff old gentle- 
man of Hohenzollern came down with 
him with his eyes sparkling too, and as 
the troop saluted, he said: 

“My friends, you have done gallant 
work. I have heard all about it from 
my son. I thank you all in the name 
of the Fatherland. Your leader’—and 
he put his hand on our Jack’s shoulder, 
which was a little bit above his own— 
“has asked permission for you to go to 
the front here. We will all go together 
in the morning, and you shall help me 
to bottle up the enemy in his hole.” 

They stood up in their stirrups and 
cheered the old gentleman till I saw his 
eyes glisten with pride, and the old 
arcades rang again, and the wounded 
men in the carts struggled up on their 
elbows, and asked eagerly if we had 
beaten them again. 

We found quarters for the men, and 
left them with instructions to mount at 
daybreak, and Jack and I and Boris 
went across to the Croix Blanche to get 
some dinner. 

“When did you leave home, Gil?” he 
asked. 

“July 30.” 

“And where 
since?” 

“With the Master.” 

I saw that he was curious to know 
what the pressing business could be that 
had brought me so far afield, and I 
imagine he guessed pretty well that it 
referred to himself, but he said nothing, 
and I wanted to feel my way. 

“Did you see Merle before you left, 
Gil?” he asked presently, “and the boys?” 

“I saw them the very last thing, and 
they all sent messages to you. Merle’s is 
in writing. I will give it you at the 
hotel. Jack’s word was that if you 
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didn’t come back soon he’d come him- 
self and fetch you. And Max said you 
were to come back soon because he 
wanted you.” 

“And Christa and little Taschen, and 
Madame Von Gilsa were weil?” 

“All quite well, but very anxious on 
your account and the Master’s.” 

“Do you know where Napoleon is, 
Gil?” he asked suddenly. 

“He’s in Metz, with Bazaine, as far as 
I know.” 

“T don’t mean him. I mean my horse 
—the white. Prince Fritz wouldn’t let 
me ride him after the Frenchmen, but I 
want him now.” 

“Oh, he’s all right. 
splendid condition.” 

More than once during dinner I tried 
to get him to tell me of his doings, but 
on that subject I could hardly dig a word 
out of him, except that he had thoroughly 
enjoyed the work, and found it both 
interesting and exciting. He was quite 
ready to discuss the war, the various 
leaders, the men, and their varied char- 
acteristics, the unpreparedness of the 
French, and their contempt for many of 
their officers, of which he had heard 
much-in his mingling with MacMahon’s 
stragglers. But of his own great share in 
the work already accomplished—nothing. 

When we had finished dinner I sug- 
gested going up to my room to smoke. 
He knew, I think, that we were sure to 
get on to that most painful subject, which 
no amount of wild galloping and fighting 
could keep out of his mind. 

“T’ve got some letters for you up 
there, Jack,” I said. 

He said nothing, but followed me up- 
stairs. 

I got out Merle’s letters. 

“Before you open them, Jack, will you 
talk with me a few minutes? There are 
things to explain.” 

He nodded. 

“First of all I want to tell you that 
the day before I left, Colonel Loring 
hanged Count Kolwrath “ 

“Hanged Kolwrath?” he said quickly. 
“What for?” 

“For treachery. He found him in cor- 
respondence with French Headquarters, 
and his papers showed that he had reg- 
ularly sold them intelligence damaging 
to Germany.” 


He’s here, and in 





“I always thought him a cur,” he said 
musingly, and I guessed that the thought 
shot through his mind that if Kolwrath 
had been treacherous in one matter he 
probably had been so in another. 

And then I knew from the way the 
momentary gleam faded out of his face, 
that the recollection of how the Princess 
Elizabeth had shriveled under Kolwrath’s 
confrontation crushed out any hope that 
might have sprung up in his heart at the 
proof of Kolwrath’s untrustworthiness. 

Nevertheless I must try what I could 
do on that line. 

“Yes,” I said, “he was cur and traitor 
and utterly unbelievable. Now, Jack, 
this treacherous cur had an interview 
with you before you left home. Do you 
consider anything he said worth your 
consideration ?” 

“No,” he said, “not for a moment. I 
never did.” 

“And yet, unless I am mistaken, it has 
caused you much pain of mind and 
anxiety.” 

“How much do you know of this 
matter, Gil?” he asked quietly. “For it 
is not a thing that bears discussion.” 

“Do you believe what Kolwrath told 
you?” 

“T do, but not because he said it.” 
“Then your mother i 





“Yes, the Princess Elizabeth acknowl- 
edged the truth,” he said a little stiffly. 
“If you could tell me just how she 
acknowledged it, Jack? What she said 
>) 





“Gil, my dear,” he said, “I do not 
believe this will alter your feelings 
towards me in the very least, but—it is 
no good discussing it. I am not the son 
of the Princess Elizabeth, and I have no 
more right to the title I still unfortu- 
nately bear than you have. I am an 
absolute impostor, though an uninten- 
tional one. But, please God, it won’t be 
for much longer—not longer than to- 
morrow, I should think.” 

“You accept that story, then?” 

“Absolutely. There is no _ possible 
doubt. At that interview Princess Eliz- 
abeth stared at Kolwrath like one hyp- 
notized as he told the horrible story. 
Then she gasped, ‘It is true, but c 
Her excuses were cut short, and she fell 
in a heap. Kolwrath’s word I would 
never have accepted. The other was a 
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very different matter. It left me no pos- 
sible room for doubt, you see. But | 
shall soon solve the difficulty, Gil, and 
then Pr 

“And what about Merle and the boys?” 

He put up a deprecating hand. “Don’t 
Gil, don’t! I have got to play the man 
to-morrow—for the last time, please 
God! Do you think they have ever been 
out of my mind for a single instant? But 
I scarce dare think about them. It 
breaks me up. . There is no other 
way out of the tangle. Merle is well 
provided for, between her own money 
and Princess Elizabeth’s, which, as you 
know, is all settled on her. And I— 
well, it has broken my life in two, and 
the sooner I am out of it the better. I 
leave them a clean record, though my 
name is not my own 

I deemed it well to tell him the whole 
story at once, for at present I was doing 
no good, and only adding to his torment. 

“Listen to me, Jack,” I said, “Kol- 
wrath only told part of the story though 
he knew it all. Whether Princess Eliza- 
beth herself knows it all I am doubtful. 
Merle says she does not.” 

“What does Merle know about it? 
God, Gil! I did not know what to do, 
but the best thing seemed to go away 
and get killed out of it all as soon as 
possible, and God knows I have shirked 
no possible risk. I have courted death 
a score of times because I wanted it.” 

“And therefore it has not come to you.” 

“Perhaps it was because I had to do 
the work first “4 

“And perhaps it was because there is 
a Higher Hand in the game, Jack, and 
it is not left to a man’s own self to decide 
at times that the game is not worth play- 
ing out. Now, listen! I have some very 
strange things to tell you. When [ left 
Devonshire I carried with me a letter 
from old David Leolin on his death-bed 
to Merle. I was arrested in Strasbourg 
as a spy. Kolwrath was there, though 
he did not know I saw him. My papers 
were taken away, but all were returned 
when I was released except that letter 
for Merle.. When I told Loring of the 
matter, and of Kolwrath being at Stras- 
bourg, he exercised his right of search 
among Kolwrath’s papers at the Lud- 
wiger Schloss. We found part of Merle’s 
letter among them. The rest we found 


round his neck when we hanged him. It 
was that stolen letter which caused Kol- 
wrath to see you, and, I suppose, try to 
squeeze money out of you by offering 
to suppress the matter.” 

Jack looked infinitely puzzled, but said 
nothing. 

“The letter from David Leolin was a 
confession on his part that Merle was 
not his daughter. He did not know 
whose daughter she was, but he enclosed 
the only proof of her identity which he 
possessed—a handkerchief with initials 
and a crest, which had belonged to her 
mother.”—I explained, as fully and 
clearly as I could, just how Leolin had 
come to fall in with the foreigner’s sug- 
gestion as to the exchange of the chil- 
dren.—“The initials on the handker- 
chief were an E and an S—the crest 
was the crest of the Schlockaus. Loring 
recognized it instantly. Merle knew it 
from seeing similar handkerchiefs among 
the Princess Elizabeth’s things. The 
conclusion was clear—Merle is the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth’s daughter P 

He was gazing at me with eyes of the 
profoundest astonishment. 

“And I ?” he said at last. 

“You are Merle’s husband, and actu- 
ally the son of our old friend David 
Leolin.” 

He gazed at me still from under his 
knitted brows. Beyond a tightening of 
the jaw inside, which lightened the tan 
slightly above his cheek bones, he did 
not move a muscle. He did not speak 
for some time, and then— 

“And you are satisfied as to the truth 
of all this, Gil?” 

“T see no possible room for doubt.” 

“Could I see the letter from—David 
Leolin ?” 

“Merle burnt it as soon as she had 
read it, and all the proofs too. Loring 
would have destroyed the whole thing 
without showing it to her, and Merle 
herself cried out against me for not hav- 
ing done so. But, since I was sure Kol- 
wrath had told you part of the story, I 
did not dare suppress it. We left it with 
Merle to read, while we waited in the 
next room. When we came back it was 
all just a heap of ashes, and Merle in 
direst distress that it had ever come to 
light.” 
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Out of the corner of my eye I caught 
a passing gleam on his face. He lapsed 
into silence again, and was evidently 
thinking hard over the matter. 

“As far as I see Ludwig’s son is Grand 
Duke,” he said at last. 

“He is dying. He may be dead by 
this. In any case his time is very short.” 

“I am sorry—for the poor little moth- 
er’s sake. But if he dies the succession 
is in Merle herself, as far as I see.” 

“Exactly!” 

He was silent again for some time, and 
then said, quietly: 

“It is very wonderful, Gil.” 

“It is very wonderful,” I said, “and I 
thank God from the bottom of my heart 
that you are still alive, and—shall I say 
it—in your right mind, Jack.” 

“I do not see what else 1 could have 
done, Gil.” 

“Well,” I said cheerfully, “that is all 
past anyhow, and you will write at once 
to Merle and ease her heart by telling 
her you will come home as soon as it is 
possible, and that meanwhile you will 
take such care of yourself as a man may 
in war time—at all events that you will 
not do the other thing.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I will tell her all that. 
What you have told me explains things 
in her letter I received this morning, 
which I could not understand. ; 

“Do you know, Gil, it is possible I 
could not have taken this as I can do 
now if I hadn’t been going through what 
I have. From day to day I have not 
cared to count my life worth a day’s pur- 
chase, and I have had much time to 
think. I suppose under such circum- 
stances a man’s thoughts are deep ones. 
Mine have been.” 

“There will be a post out in the morn- 
ing,’ I said. “Will you write now?” 

“Yes, at once,” and I found him writ- 
ing materials, and left him. 

I wrote a few lines to Merle myself, 
and wrote also to my own home folks, 
and a special letter for little Taschen, 
and when Jack came down we went along 
to the military post office with our letters. 
Then Jack must see that his men were 
all right, and then he asked where his 
white horse was, and we went along 
to the stable. And then, at my sugges- 
tion, he went to visit Count Bismarck 
at the corner house in the Rue Raugraf, 





where the pivot of European politics was 
temporarily housed. He could not see 
any object in this, but I strongly urged 
it on him, having views of my own on 
the subject, which I did not care to ven- 
tilate at the moment. And being in a 
very acquiescent frame of mind after all 
that had passed, he good-humoredly fell 
in with my wishes, and went on to shake 
the strong man by the hand. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
How Jack Went Down Into the Valley of 
Death With Much Good Company 

Very early next morning the bugle 
calls were ringing far and wide over the 
country-side as we galloped along the 
high road towards Metz, with the east- 
ern hills and the peak of Mousson loom- 
ing dimly across the river on our right. 

The King and Bismarck and the Staff 
were in front, and Jack and I brought up 
the rear with his two hundred stalwart 
riders, and Boris tried to keep an eye 
on the front ranks and the rear ranks 
at the same time, and spent his time 
racing energetically between. 

At the turn of the road, where it bends 
away from the river, we rode alongside 
an endless panting procession of troops, 
who were pouring across the river on 
pontoons which had been got into posi- 
tion the previous day, and in the cool 
of the morning we wound up into the 
hills by Gorze, and came in sight of the 
last battlefield, where the bodies still lay 
thick. Twenty thousand men need a 
great deal of burying, and the fighting 
men had something else to do. As we 
drew nearer I smelt for the first time the 
rank odor of dead men, such a smell as 
might come from a small butcher’s shop 
when first opened in the morning after 
a hot August night, only very much 
worse—and one could never get away 
from the remembrance that it was dead 
humanity one smelt. 

“The guns will soon sweeten it,” said 
Jack tersely. 

Up on the heights, on our right front, 
we could see the French entrenchments 
bristling with men and guns. Nearer at 
hand great bodies of our own troops 
were marching steadily to their positions. 
Below us on the right, across a stream, 
was a wood already filled with men in 
blue, waiting for the fight to begin. 
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The guns on the heights were firing 
sullenly at any mark that offered, and 
our artillery began a heavy fusillade 
against them. Then there came a con- 
centration of the German fire on a village 
between the hills right in front of us, 
mingled with quick continuous volleys 
from chassepot and needle-gun. The 
chassepots fell back at last, and King 
William set spurs to his horse, and we 
galloped in his wake across the corpse- 
strewn plateau. 

We made a long circuit, and came 
upon a road and a village, round which 
the previous fight had evidently waged 
furiously. The ground was heaped with 
dead. Boris did not enjoy them, and 
showed it very plainly. In one place we 
came on the wreck of a regiment of the 
brilliant white Cuirassiers, who looked 
so magnificent as they passed through 
Pont-a-Mousson three days before. They 
lay thick here, all mixed up in ghastly 
confusion with their horses, whose legs 
stuck up stiff and stark, as though in 
dumb protest at so dreadful a slaughter. 
All prone and broken and tarnished, they 
were still magnificent. They had fought 
and died, and they had saved the day 
when it hung in the balance by a hair’s 
breadth. With the blue dragoons who 
lay mixed up in death with them, they 
had held an army by the throat, till the 
reserves came up and closed the door 
which the Frenchmen had almost opened. 

We went slowly down the road, which 
led through a village towards the enemy’s 
position on the heights. The road, as I 
came to know later, was the main road 
to Verdun, the village was Rezonville, 
and right in front across the rivulet lay 
Gravelotte, from which the French had 
just withdrawn. 

Presently some shells came screaming 
our way, and as my life was of more 
consequence to my family than to King 
William, I deemed it wise to take up a 
position in the rear, and before very long 
the Staff, augmented in numbers and 
animated, no doubt, by a similar instinct 
towards the Fatherland, came slowly 
back towards the spot where I stood. 
Some of them I knew by sight. Von 
Moltke’s thin eager face no one could 
mistake, though I had never seen him 
before. It was hawk-like in its keen 
anxiety at present, and I judged that this 


was to be a crucial day. Von Roon I 
knew, and Steinmetz, and the man with 
the heavy jaw and red face and beard, 
who galloped up for a moment and then 
dashed away to the left, could only be 
the Red Prince, Frederick Charles. But 
there were many I could only guess at, 
Princes and Grand Dukes and Generals, 
they came and went, Von Moltke and 
King William as their sun and center, 
and the growling of the guns grew ever 
louder and more continuous. 

Jack had kept modestly in the rear at 
the head of his men, till some work 
should be given him or should present 
itself. But suddenly one of the King’s 
aides trotted down to him with, I pre- 
sume, a royal command, for the two 
went back together, and much against 
his will, as I could well understand, Jack 
was in the midst of them and apparently 
receiving compliments which he would 
very much sooner have dispensed with. 

Von Moltke held him in close talk for 
quite five minutes, the while his keen 
eyes ranged to and fro over the white 
puffs of smoke in front, and shot quick 
glances right and left at the operations 
of his own brigades. 

Then there broke out a vehement 
crackling on our right in the direction of 
the river, the road in front and on either 
side filled suddenly with guns and men, 
with a division of cavalry behind them. 
The guns and the men moved slowly 
forward towards Gravelotte, and the air 
was heavy with the sound and smoke of 
their going. 

More men followed them into the 
crashing furnace in front and more, and 
still more. It swallowed them all and 
none came back, and so hour after hour 
the fight went on, and I could make no 
more of it than a fly makes of a thun- 
derstorm. 

A legion of white Cuirassiers and blue 
Lancers and jacketed Hussars whirled 
down into the smoke, and the din became 
terrific. Then by degrees it slackened 
up, and as far as our front was con- 
cerned, it almost died away. The ambu- 
lances began to creep up from behind, 
and the litter-men with the red-cross 
on their arms went down where all the 
others had gone, but they came back 
with what they had picked up. It was 
a relief to see some one come back. 
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For a time there was a lull. The 
smoke cleared away, and we could see 
that the Frenchmen had crept back from 
their first line of defence, and were now 
on top of the higher hill behind, while 
our men were in about the positions the 
French had originally occupied. Then 
heavy firing broke out on our left away 
to the north-east, and then we began 
once more to launch our men in solid 
phalanxes along that road of death 
towards the further heights, and we, the 
spectators, crept closer to see how it 
fared with them. 

It seemed as though our people imag- 
ined the enemy immediately in front of 
us had no fight left in him. If they did 
they were terribly mistaken. The heights 
suddenly blazed out more furiously than 
ever, and our men went down in heaps 
and masses. But there was no lack of 
men, and they poured down the road, 
and rushed at the heights, and withered 
away before the pitiless leaden storm in 
companies and battalions and regiments, 
and the next comers piled up their bodies 
into ramparts for shelter, and knelt 
behind them and fired up the hill. The 
road across the valley could not carry 
enough men to make an impression on 
the enemy. So we poured them by 
thousands into the valley itself and bade 
them scale the heights, and they climbed 
and died and lay in great black heaps at 
the bottom. 

The valley was a seething mass of 
men. The shells plunged in among them 
and blasted great gaps through them. 
The mitrailleuses and chassepots up 
above shrieked and crackled, and the 
men in the valley became desperate and 
at last despairing. Then the men above 
leaped out, and came down on them in a 
blue-red leaping avalanche. And back 
out of the valley, up the hither side, along 
the road, anywhere to get out of hell, 
came our broken ranks, wild-eyed, white 
and grim, and came surging back along 
the high road where we stood, as the 
beaten waves go foaming back upon 
their fellows from Lundy cliffs when the 
fierce Sou’ Wester blows. 

Before we knew it, we the spectators 
who had watched it all with pinched 
faces and grating teeth and bated breath 
—I speak for myself, whose fight it was 
not—we were overwhelmed in the wild 
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backward rush, and carried whither we 
would not. 

I heard Jack’s hurried shout to his 
men, and saw them at a word form 
across the road in a solid mass. I saw 
him leap at an ambulance wagon, and 
drag it broadside across the roadway as 
a further barrier. I heard him shout- 
ing at the panic-stricken men, who had 
just rushed up out of the valley, and in 
the middle of it all I saw old William 
of Hohenzollern, his fine old face all 
ablaze with passion, swearing like a 
trooper, and banging them over the 
heads with his sheathed sword, by way 
of allaying their fears, and bringing them 
to their senses. 

The pursuit stopped short of the road, 
and by degrees the panic passed, and the 
broken legions began to brace them- 
selves together. A reserve force was 
called in from the left, and sent forward 
to check any further advance of the 
enemy, and riders were sent off hot foot 
round to the right of the Second Corps, 
which had been spoiling for a fight all 
through the day. 

Presently these came hurrying up at 
the double, big stalwart fellows, Pom- 
eranians mostly, and as they passed, the 
old King took off his helmet and 
cheered them on along the hot red road, 
and their answering shout was good to 
hear. 

And then I saw what set me to con- 
sidering which way I should bolt if these 
men too failed—old Moltke himself, 
paler and grimmer than ever any man 
saw him before or since, and Steinmetz, 
and all the King’s staff swept to the 
head of the column, and led them down 
into the valley of death. And when I 
looked around for Jack and his riders I 
saw that they had gone too, and I sat 
shaking silently in my saddle, for I 
knew that the day hung once more on 
the cast of a die, and many of those who 
went down would never come up again. 

They swept away down the road. We 
saw them pass Gravelotte, where the 
houses were blazing furiously, and come 
to the mouth of hell. The thunder and 
lightning broke loose on the heights 
again. They disappeared into the vicious 
smoke clouds, with drums beating and 
bugles blowing. Then we heard the 
quick continuous crash of their answer- 
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ing volleys, and then we all crept nearer 
again, and yet nearer. 

It was agonizing to hear the awful 
uproar behind that rolling curtain, and 
to be able to make nothing of it. It 
waxed and it waned and waxed again 
louder than ever. Would it never end? 
Would the remnants of them come surg- 
ing back along the causeway as the oth- 
ers had done? Or would they win 
through? It did not seem possible that 
any living thing could come back alive 
from that roaring cauldron of death. 

I was sick with anxiety. The King 
had dismounted and was sitting along- 
side a dead horse, with his back against 
a wall. Von Roon stood near him, and 
a short way off stood Bismarck reading 
a letter, and I could see his heavy jaw 
working as if he were chewing up a 
French army inside. 

Suddenly a shout from the opposite 
slope and a slackening of the turmoil. 
One side or the other had given way, 
and the end was come. Which? We 


strained into the smoke, and waited— 
waited, with our hearts in our mouths. 
A horseman came galloping up out of 


it—Von Moltke. A quick word to the 
over-wrought old gentleman, and as the 
half-dozen round him raised a cheer, the 
old gray head bowed down into the 
shaking hands. We had won—by a 
hair breadth again, and at a cost of life 
that did not bear thinking of. 

Night had crept on us unawares. We 
had had no thought but for the deadly 
work in front. The village church was 
blazing now, I could see the little spire 
standing up among the flames, and in 
the flickering light the litter-men were 
creeping to and fro and crawling slowly 
back with their burdens to the rear. 

By ones and twos all that was left of 
the Staff had ridden up and joined the 
King, but many never came. I waited 
for Gerisau to come, and scanned each 
arrival anxiously, but there was no sign 
of him, and my heart grew tight with 
fears. He might be bleeding to death 
down below there. A few precious min- 
utes might turn the scale. I tied my 
horse to a gate, and went down into the 
dancing darkness. 

The battle was won, but the fighting 
was not over. Every now and again 
along the hillsides a snarling fire would 


break out, and wax and wane and die 
away, only to break out elsewhere, but 
the big guns were silent. Their work 
was over for the day. 

I stumbled along the causeway in the 
flickering light, groping both with feet 
and hands at times. I did my best not 
to step on bodies lest there might be 
life in them, but in spite of all my care 
many a groan came up from under my 
feet. On either side of me yawned the 
black chasm of the Mance where our 
men, I knew, lay in heaps. But the 
sounds of suffering compared with the 
amount of it was very small. Now and 
again the shrill, whinnying scream of a 
dying horse came up out of the depths, 
and pealed along the hillsides like an 
embodiment of the pangs that mangled 
humanity in its pride would not give 
utterance to. From somewhere up on 
the hillside I thought I heard the yelping 
of a dog. 

At the further end, where the road 
began to climb, a fire suddenly blazed up, 
and I made for it gratefully. The litter- 
men had started it to help them in their 
work. Their lanterns flitted to and fro, 
and presently a dozen such fires were 
lighting up the ghastliness around. 

As I came up to the fire I saw a mam 
sitting on a dead man. He was bent 
almost double, with his hands pressed 
tight to his chest. 

His uniform had the crimson facings. 
on the Gerisau grey. 

“Where is your leader, my friend?” I 
asked, and the man lifted up a white sick 
face to mine. 

It was Johann Schultze, of Halber- 
stadt, a man I knew well. 

“Ach, Gott! He is dead like all the 
rest. It was hell, hell——” and then he 
was very sick. 

“Take a pull at this, Schultze,” I said, 
and gave him my flask. “Are you badly 
hurt?” for I saw I should get nothing 
out of him till he had pulled round some- 
what, and he was my best chance of get- 
ting news of Jack. 

“Hurt?” he gasped. “Yes, here,” 
pressing his hands tight to his chest all 
the while. 

“What is it, lead or steel ?” 

“Steel! What chance had we to get 
to steel? Steel’s fighting, lead’s hell and 
bloody murder,” he gasped with the 
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indignant fury of the man shot down 
from a distance with no chance of a blow 
in return. 

“Let’s look at it. Perhaps I can help. 
There’s lots of life in you yet, man.” 

I got him to take down his hands at 
last, and unbuttoned his torn tunic. We 
opened his shirt too, and developed his 
wound. 

It was curious and no doubt very 
painful, but there was nothing deadly 
about it. A spent ball, ricochetting 
down the hill probably, had struck his 
metal identification tablet which hung 
from a string around his neck, and had 
driven it deep into the flesh, forcing in 
one of the ribs slightly, 1 judged. It had 
knocked the wind out of him, and upset 
his inside and made him sick, but when 
he saw what it was he began to get 
better. 

“They'll set that right in five min- 
utes at the ambulance,” I said. “And 
now you've got to help me to find the 
Grand Duke. 

A string of half a dozen litters was 
just starting on its slow journey back 
across the causeway. I begged the last 


one’s lantern, promising to leave it by 
the fire as soon as we had found what 
we wanted. 

“Did you see him fall, Schultze?” I 


asked. “Maybe he got through safe, and 
is up above there with the rest.” 

“No, Herr. He is there on the slope, 
he and the lieutenant and the rest of 
them. I was third file, and I saw them 
go down in a heap just as we took up 
the hill.” 

We groped up the road among the 
bodies. They were piled shoulder high 
in some places, and there were no 
wounded among these. They were the 
ramparts which the living had used to 
shelter themselves from the leaden hail 
that swept down the hillside. 

Just beyond them, in a hideous tangle 
of men and horses, we came on young 
Lazinski on his back, with wide-staring 
eyes, and his chest torn to pieces with 
bullets. Some hurried traveler had step- 
ped on his face, and the rough boot had 
ragged it, but he had not felt it. His 
horse lay across his legs. The light of 
our lantern glimmered on many red fac- 
ings. It was here the hailstorm struck 
the Gerisau men. 


“Strauss—Baumer—Hans__ Grosholz,” 
murmured Schultze, as he came on one 
after another of his  friends—‘and 
Auguste Schenck! Ach, the poor Liza!” 

Schenck opened his eyes, and groaned, 
and tried to speak, but could not. 

“Give him a drink, Herr. We will re- 
turn for thee, Auguste. But now we 
seek the chief,” and we passed on. 

As we straightened up for a moment 
from our scrutiny, the yelping of a dog 
broke out again close to us, the light 
glimmered on a white patch ahead, and 
there we found him, and my heart went 
sick as we knelt beside him. 

He was lying alongside the white 
horse. They had gone down together, 
and the white horse had died hard. 
Everything within reach of his hoofs, on 
the further side from Jack, was kicked 
into pulp—heads and bodies and the 
earth below, by the pounding of those 
iron flails. Every time he had tried to 
turn over in his agony the great flanks 
had rolled over Jack’s left leg, and the 
saddle and holster had ground into his 
chest. He lay now half over on to his 
back, with one great white hind leg 
stretched up in his last kick. He had 
died kicking. Alongside Jack lay Boris 
with a badly smashed leg, probably from 
a kick from the white horse. He was 
licking away at Jack’s face, stopping 
every now and again for a yelp on 
account of his own wound, and at sight 
of us he whined joyfully and flopped 
feebly with his tail. 

Schultze slid the butt of a rifle under 
the horse’s flank and levered it up, and 
I drew Jack’s body from under it. His 
left arm was torn and ragged, there were 
a couple of holes in the breast of his 
tunic, and his face was covered with 
blood from a long wound on the fore- 
head, and Boris’ attempts to clean it up. 

I unbuttoned his coat and slid a shak- 
ing hand inside, and my own heart stood 
still, for I could not feel his. 

“Is he dead, Herr?” asked Schultze 
anxiously. 

“I do not know. How can we carry 
him, Schultze?’ I asked through my 
teeth, for the litter-men were all hard at 
work in the chasm. 

Schultze was fortunately a man of 
resource. He cast round till he came 
upon a couple of lances. Then he slipped 
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a green greatcoat from an artillery man’s 


neck and unrolled it. For a moment he 
was at a stand how to fix it all up. Then 
he slipped the lances through the sleeves, 
groped till he found a couple of bayonets, 
turned the flapping lower ends of the 
coat over the staves and skewered them 
there with the bayonets, and we had our 
litter complete. 

Very gently we placed him on it, and 
Boris alongside him, and very slowly and 
carefully we bore them down the road 
and across the causeway, past the burn- 
ing village, and breathed easier when 
our groping feet stepped clear of bodies. 
And so, on to the next village, a few 
hundred yards away. But every house 
was full there, and they were laying the 
wounded in rows on straws against the 
walls till they could be attended to. 

Surgeons and nurses were hurrying to 
and fro, and the great personages of the 
King’s Staff were busily carrying water 
to the shattered men on the straw. 

“Who have you got there?” asked a 
gruff voice as we were passing on. 

“The Grand Duke of Gerisau—Excel- 
lency,” I said, as I recognized the burly 
form of the Chancellor. 

“Not dead? We can’t spare him. Try 
Vionville there. I'll send you a _sur- 
geon.” 

I thanked him and we pressed on. 

Vionville was full, too, but with diffi- 
culty and much insistence we at last pro- 
cured a small back room alongside a 
kitchen, where three groaning bodies lay 
already. The woman of the house 
grumbled sorely. The house was full of 
wounded men. You couldn’t walk with- 
out stepping on them, and the house 
felt like a butcher’s shop, and Dieu-de- 
dieu! she wished we'd all died in our own 
country before ever we were born, and 
not come loading our corpses on to her. 
I told her if she behaved herself I would 
pay her well, and if she didn’t I would 
have her house pulled down about her 
ears, and she decided to behave herself. 

I sent Schultze to bring the first sur- 
geon he could lay hands on, and he 
came back with the one Bismarck had 
sent after us. 

He set to work at once, and made a 
rapid examination with a running com- 
mentary in English. 
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“Head—graze—not much. Left arm 
—smashed—all in pieces—have to come 
off above elbow. Two bullets in chest 
—still there. Chest badly bruised—left 
side. Left leg broken—mend all right. 
General collapse from loss of blood. 
Constitution—splendid—ought to pull 
through. Fine piece of a man. Who 
is he?” 

“Grand Duke of Gerisau.” 

“I’ve heard of him. We'll save him. 
I must get that arm off at once and stop 
the drain. Can you help?” 

“T’ll do my best.” 

“You're English.” he said. 
from?” 

“Devonshire.” 

“Name ?” 

“Gilbert Leigh.” 

“What’s he to you?” 

“My friend.” 

“Right. I’m Irish—Macartney. We'll 
do this job together, Mr. Leigh. Whose 
dog’s that?” 

“The Grand Duke’s. 
leg, I think.” 

“Tl see to it if I can spare the time.” 

He was throwing off his coat and 
opening his long case of instruments as 
he spoke. He sent me for water, sponge 
and half a dozen candles, at which de- 
mand the housewife threw up remon- 
strative arms, as though six candles were 
the last straw and spelt ruin—but pro- 
duced them. 

Schultze stopped me as I was carrying 
them in. 

“Will he live, Herr?” 

“Please God, yes, 
doctor says so.” 

“God be thanked! We can’t spare him. 
Now, by permission, I will go after 
Auguste Schenck, and any others of 
ours.” 

“Yes, go. Bring them hereabouts, 
and we'll tend them together. And 
your own wound, Schultze?” 

“Tt is nothing, Herr. It can wait.” 

The doctor was waiting impatiently for 
me. He lit all the candles and set to 
work, and to the best of my powers I 
did what he told me to do. 

I doubt I was not a very good assist- 
ant, however. I had seen many horrors 
that day, but this final little bit of home 
butchery seemed to focus them all afresh 
in my mind, and came near to finishing 
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me. Macartney cut, and carved, and 
sewed, and snipped, and tied, swiftly and 
deftly, with tight lips and ridged brow, 
and never spoke a word beyond neces- 
sary instructions till he had done. Then 
he straightened up and looked at me. 

“That’s all right,” he said cheerfully. 
“We've stopped that. You're needing 
to eat, Mr. Leigh.” 

“I’m beginning to feel it,” I said. “I’ve 
had nothing for twenty hours.” 

“Too long. Go and get something. 
If it’s good, bring me some, too. If it’s 
pig meat I don’t want any.” 

Under inducement and compulsion the 
house-woman ladled out for me a bowl- 
ful of the contents of a big black iron 
pot which hung from a chain over the 
wood ashes on the hearth, and hacked 
off a piece of coarse bread as if it had 
been my head. 

I finished the bowl and demanded 
another. It put life into me. I extracted 
another bowlful and a chunk of bread. 
and took them in to the doctor. He had 
just finished putting Boris into splints, 
and was talking cheerfully to him. 

“Good?” he asked. 

“New life.” 

And he devoured it with relish as he 
gave me his instructions. 

“T’ve strapped up the leg,” he said. “He 
has two bullets in the chest; they must 
wait. He’s bruised to a jelly up there, 
too. What did that?” 

“His horse kept rolling on him, till it 
died. The holster came on to his chest 
each time.” 

He nodded. “It was the horse broke 
his leg, too. I’ve given him a cordial. 
When he comes to, give sips of that 
soup and some cognac, and all the water 
he asks for. He’s lost a lot. We must 
make it up. His heart’s stronger already. 
Now I must go. There’s a terrible lot 
to do. I'll look around in the morning.” 
He picked up Jack’s arm and went out. 

By degrees Schultze and the Kranken- 
trager brought up ten of our Gerisau 
men, all with more or less life in them. 
We found a small granary at the back. 
It was empty, but we foraged around till 
we got straw, and made them as com- 
fortable as we could. 

Later, as I sat watching Jack by the 
light of one candle, there came a per- 
emptory knock on the outer door, and 


heavy feet in the passage. I heard the 
woman expostulating, and then: 

“One takes nothing for granted in 
war time, my good woman,” said a big 
voice. “We will look for ourselves,” and 
the heavy feet tramped to and fro, and 
presently my door opened and _ the 
Chancellor’s massive head looked in, and 
close behind it I got a glimpse of the 
fine old face of King Wilhelm, very 
weary and careworn. The strain of the 
day had tried him sorely. 

“Ach, no,” said Bismarck to the King. 
“Here is still another,” and then with a 
glint of recognition of myself, “This 
is p” 

“John of Gerisau,” I said. ‘Perhaps 
we could move him for His Majesty’s 
accommodation.” 

“Herrgott, no!” said the old gentle- 
man with vehemence. “I would sooner 
sleep on the dunghill outside.” 

The Chancellor was already tramping 
up the wooden stair. His big boots 
made the house creak. 

“Is he badly hurt, Mein Herr?” asked 
the King, looking down on Jack. 

“They have just taken off his arm, 
Your Majesty. His leg is broken. He 
has two bullets in the chest, and a wound 
in the head. But the doctor says he will 
pull through with care.” 

“Our losses have been frightful, 
frightful,” he said, in a pained voice, 
“but we have them safe now, and it may 
bring us to the end quicker.” 

“Not a corner, Your Majesty,” said 
the big voice in the doorway. “Wounded 
everywhere.” 

“There is a granary at the back, Excel- 
lency,” I said. “Our wounded are there, 
but I think there is a floor above of some 
kind.” 

“That will do,” said the King. 
better than the dunghill.” 

They tramped through to find it, and 
there the King slept that night. 


“Tt is 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
How We Gathered Up the Fragments and 
Pieced Them Together 


I sat by Jack’s side all through the 
night, and dropped soup and _ brandy 
down his throat from time to time, and 
thought many thoughts. Boris lay under 
the bed and snored now and again, but 
whenever I looked at him his great dark 
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eyes were wide open, and his brows 
puckered as he looked up at me. 

On the whole, it seemed to me that, 
if Jack recovered all right, things could 
not be much better than they were, and 
might have been very much worse. I 
would take him away to some quiet place 
near at hand across the frontier. Merle 
and Christa would come down and help 
to nurse him. There were no further 
risks for him in this war at any rate, and 
he left a most brilliant record behind 
him. As soon as he could travel we 
would all go home to Halberstadt, and 
live the rest of our lives in peace and 
happiness. Yes, on the whole, as I looked 
back over the very near past and our 
great fears for him—things might have 
been much worse, and from the bottom 
of my heart I was grateful that they had 
worked out as they had done, even to 
the lost arm, and the broken leg, and the 
bullets in his chest. 

When the dawn broke I went softly to 
the back door to get a cool breath. But 
the air was heavy and sickly with that 
horrible smell of dead meat. A gaunt 
grey troop horse came hobbling over the 
field at the back, with a broken gait 
which twisted my face with pity. Some 
one had stripped him of his gear, but had 
grudged the bullet to end his agony. He 
came feebly to the garden wall, and 
looked dimly at me with his jaws apart. 
I went to the well and drew a bucket of 
water, and he tried to whinny as he saw 
it coming. He pushed his dusty nose 
into it, and sucked it up in great swoosh- 
ing gulps. His dull eyes looked at me 
for a moment, and then he fell as if I had 
shot him. I went round, but his legs 
were giving their last feeble kicks by the 
time I got there, and he died while I 
watched him. His crop seemed full of 
bullets. 

It was not until the doctor had come 
in, and stood looking down at him and 
talking to me, that Jack opened his eyes 
for the first time. 

“That’s better,” said the doctor, bend- 
ing over him. “How does it feel now?” 

But Jack lay looking musingly at him 
from under his heavy lids and said 
nothing. 

“Go on with the soup and brandy. 
He’ll begin to pick up now.” 


“And you consider him safe? I want 
to send word to his wife.” 

“He'll be all right, unless . Better 
wait, perhaps, till this afternoon, and I’ll 
try for those d d bullets. Then we'll 
know better where we are.” 

“And how soon can I get him away 
from here? The air is full of the smell 
of dead men.” 

“It'll be worse, I fear. Never saw so 
many dead in all my life. I’m having 
fires lighted to windward. We’ll make 
all the smudge we can. Give him a 
couple of days. There’s no fear of the 
Frenchmen, they’re bottled up tight.” 

“There’s a small job I want you to do 
while you’re here, doctor. The man 
who helped me to bring in our friend,” 
and I went off to the granary to find 
Schultze. He was fast asleep, but came 
wide awake when I laid my hand on his 
shoulder. 

“The doctor’s waiting to make you all 
right, Schultze,” I said, and he followed 
me in. 

“Good Lord! What kind of a bullet’s 
this?” said Macartney, when he looked 
at it. “What the devil are those French- 
men firing now? Soup plates?” 

“It’s my number, Herr Doctor,” said 
Schultze phlegmatically. 

“They evidently didn’t want you to 
lose it. Suppose we keep it there, then 
you'd always be sure of it.” 

“It'd save string,’ said Schultze, “but 
I think I’d sooner have it out, by per- 
mission, Herr Doctor. It doesn’t feel 
natural.” 

Two cuts and it was out, and the 
doctor handed it to him, and bound up 
the wound and strapped up the damaged 
rib. 

“Good thing it was a spent ball,” he 
said, “or we’d have had a longer chase 
after it. That’s the first identification 
tablet I’ve seen worn that way.” 

“String’s more comfortable,” said 
Schultze. “T’ll put it round at the back 
next time,” and saluted and marched 
away. 

“His Majestey is up in the granary,” I 
said. 

“I supposed he was somewhere round 
from the men at the door. If I had my 
way I’d shut him and Louis Napoleon 
up in a room and let ’em fight it out. Or, 
say, Wilhelm, Bismarck, and Moltke— 
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no, he’s only brains—say Von Roon 
versus Napoleon, Ollivier and Leboeuf. 
It would save all the others, and an awful 
lot of bother. My God! There must be 
at least forty thousand dead men in 
these last two fights alone, and as for 
wounded that could only be ex- 
pressed by a shake of the head. “It’s 
awful to think of.” 

Both the King and the Chancellor 
looked into our room to ask after Jack 
before they rode away to Pont-a-Mous- 
son. The old gentleman was graciously 
pleased to ask my name—which he prob- 
ably forgot before he mounted his horse 
—and how I came to be in attendance 
there. He bade me take every care of 
John, which I had every intention of 
doing on our own account. 

“Tell him from me, Mein Herr, that 
we want him yet. I wanted to give him 
this with my own hands, but a wounded 
man’s sleep must not be disturbed”— 
he unfastened the Iron Cross that hung 
at his neck and placed it in my hand— 
“And say to him from me, Mein Herr, 
that the Hohenzollerns never forget a 
faithful friend.” 

“On his behalf, sire, I thank you. It 
will go far to heal his wounds,” I man- 
aged to say. 

The old gentleman waved a very gra- 
cious salute, and the two great men 
tramped away. 

Presently, while I was, in the usual 
way, extracting bread and coffee from 
the housewife for myself, and more soup 
from the big black pot for Jack, I heard 
General Von Gilsa’s voice at the door. 

“Ah, Gil, my boy,” he said, as he 
strode in at sight of me. “What are you 
doing here? I saw our uniforms about 
outside. Is this Gerisau Headquarters, 
and can I have some of that coffee?” 

“This is Gerisau Headquarters and 
general hospital, Master. Here’s the 
coffee, there’s bread. It’s rough, but 
sweet. There is no _ butter. What’s 
wrong with your arm?” He had it in a 
sling. 

“Splinter of shell. 
terday at St. Pivat.” 

“We had it hot at Gravelotte.” 

“But what brought you here, Gil? 

“T came with Jack.” 

“Jack? Is he here? 
he cried, jumping up. 


We had it hot yes- 


Where is he?” 


“All that’s left of him is in the next 
room. He’s asleep, and he’s not to be 
disturbed. He went up the hill with the 
Second Corps and Von Moltke and 
Steinmetz, and all the King’s horses and 
all the King’s men ; 

“Not Moltke, surely!” he said, look- 
ing hard at me. 

“Yes, Moltke, and all the rest.” 

“Herrgott! Things were on their last 
legs when the old man let Moltke go into 
the fight. Good God! suppose he’d been 
killed.” 

“Yes, things were about as bad as they 
could be when the Second came up. The 
King cheered them in, and all the others 
went in front.” 

The Master whistled gently. 

“Well, we had things pretty tough, but 
never as bad as that. And about Jack? 
Is he badly hurt?” 

“His left arm was taken off above the 
elbow at midnight. His left leg’s broken. 
He’s got two bullets in the chest, and 
he’s black and blue all over.” 

“That sounds bad. What 
doctor say?” 

“Says he'll pull through with care. But 
he hasn’t tried for the bullets yet.” 

“How did he come to be there?” 

“He brought despatches for the King 
from the Crown Prince, and had permis- 
sion to stop and help. He said there 
was nothing doing down south.” 

“And did you have any talk 
him ?” 

“We spent the evening together, and I 
explained the whole matter to him.” 

“You did?” 

“Everything. 
thing else.” 

“How did he take it?” 

“Quite reasonably and sensibly. He 
was amazed, of course, and half incred- 
ulous. But in the end he accepted the 
facts and the position generally. And 
for Merle’s sake and the boys he came 
round to a more reasonable view of the 
future, and put aside the idea of throw- 
ing away his life.” 

“Seems to me he did pretty well all 
he could that way.” 

“He took the same risks as the rest. 
He’s come back anyway, and that’s more 
than a great many did.” 

He munched his dry bread and sipped 
his coffee thoughtfully. 
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“If he gets better and feels as you say 
about the other matter, Gil, I’m not at 
all sure but it’s the best thing that could 
have happened.” 

“T came to that conclusion at half-past 
two this morning, Master. By the way, 
the King and Bismarck slept here last 
night, and they both looked in to see 
him this morning, and His Majesty took 
this from his own neck and left it for him 
with many gracious words. Let me see, 
what was it?—‘Say to him from me that 
the Hohenzollerns never forget a faithful 
friend!’ ” 

“That’s good,” he 
very good.” 

“The King made much of him yester- 
day and the day before. He sent an aide 
for him, and I saw Jack blushing under 
the congratulations of big ones of all 
kinds. Moltke had quite a long talk 
with him.” 

“That all scores for us,” he said, stil! 
full of thought; and when we had fin- 
ished our coffee, “I’d like to see him, Gil. 
And then I shall go on to Pont-a-Mous- 
son and tell Bismarck the whole matter, 
and ask him plump to do what I want, 
and unless I’m very much mistaken he’ll 
do it.” 

“You mean confirm him in the title of 
his own account.” 

“Yes. Nothing like striking while the 
iron’s hot. They'll do it. They can’t help 
it, and they don’t want to.” 

We stepped quietly into Jack’s room, 
and his eyes opened as we watched him. 
He knew the Master and flapped his 
right hand gently by way of greeting, 
and Boris, with one leg in splints, 
crawled out from under the bed like a 
long slate-blue snake and groveled at 
our feet. 

“Wounded, Master?” whispered Jack, 
with his eyes on the sling. 

“Only a shell splinter. Nothing to 
speak of. You seem to have got it hot, 
my boy?” 

"Ten. . wet 
round ?” 

“All round. 
in a trap.” 

“Many of ours hurt?” 

“Yes, a good many. But they be- 
haved splendidly. Frederick Charles 
said he’d never had better men under 
him.” 


nodded. “That’s 


Did we lick them.. .all 


They’re as tight as rats 


Jack blinked satisfiedly. 

“All we want now is to get you better 
and get you home.” 

“Gil’s. .. guardian 
pered. 

“Gil’s a very grateful man that he was 
here,’ said the Master, “and he’s got 
something for you.” 

I held up the Cross before him, and 
put it into his hand, and repeated King 
Wilhelm’s message, which brought up a 
slight flush under his tan. 

“How soon can he be moved, Gil?” 
asked the Master. 

“Two days if he keeps on improving as 
he is doing.” 

“And where will you take him to?” 

“Some quiet place just over the fron- 
tier, I thought.” 

“Yes. Try Kirchenbad. It’s high and 
cool and bracing, a beautiful little place. 
Now I must be off. Good-bye, both of 
you, and see you behave yourselves.” 

“The field telegraph runs into the end 
house in the village here, Gil,” he said, 
as I went into the passage with him. 
“T’ll leave word they’re to take your mes- 
sages. Wire me the result of the oper- 
ation, and what you want sent to 
Reisenau, and I'll see it is put through 
at once. I'll just step into the back 
place and see our men you have there. 
A word will do them good.” 

The morning passed slowly, but pros- 
perously, in the administration of soup 
and brandy, and a visible picking up of 
strength. 

Shortly after mid-day Dr. Macartney 
came in with that baleful case of his. He 
chatted cheerfully of the patient’s 
improved condition, felt his heart, and 
proceeded to administer chloroform. He 
was of Dr. Thorn’s way of thinking 

“We have had shock enough,” he said, 
“and strain enough. We want to take 
things quietly now,” and as soon as Jack 
was fairly off, he probed and cut, and 
followed the bullets to their billets, and 
at last had them both landed safely on 
the table, and had the wounds dressed 
and everything neat and comfortable 
before the patient came to himself again. 

“Tt’s not the first time he’s been hacked 
about, I see,” he said. 

“No; he was damaged in ’66.” 

“Sadowa?” 


angel,” he whis- 
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“No, Kolm. Against 
time, and against his will.” 

“He’s in splendid condition. 
to cut flesh like that. 
baby’s.” 

“That’s all right,” he said, when at last 
Jack’s eyes fluttered open. “Treatment 
as before, and you can wire to his wife 
as soon as you like. He is going on 
excellently. Fine constitution. Taken 
care of himself. It tells when one comes 
to this kind of thing. I wonder if you 
could coax some more of that soup out 
of your old woman, Mr. Leigh? I’ve cut 
off so many legs and arms today that I 
lost count, and all as clean as a whistle, 
and I’m dead spent.” 

I left him watching Jack and eating 
his soup, and walked through Macart- 
ney’s drifting smudge-smoke, which was 
infinitely sweeter than the other smell, 
to the telegraph-office. 

I wired Von Gilsa, “Operation satisfac- 
tory, condition excellent. Wire Merle— 
Jack wounded Gravelotte, progressing 
satisfactorily. Anxious to return home, 
have no fears, meet us in three days at 
Kirchenbad, Bavaria, bring Christa.” 
And then I went back to set Macartney 
free to resume his carving onerations. 

A little later a soldier brought up a 
telegram for Jack. It was from the 
Crown Prince, who was at Pont-a-Mous- 
son, and ran—Deeply grieved to hear 
you are down. Best wishes for very 
speedy recovery. Frederick William, 
Crown Prince.” 

It brought a sparkle to Jack’s eyes as 
I read it out to him, and thereafter he 
lay dreamily quiet all through the hot 
afternoon. I longed for some rain to 
wash the red earth and sweeten the air, 
but no rain came, and it was blazing hot. 

He brightened up somewhat as the 
heat waned with the day, asked if I had 
sent word to Merle, and expressed his 
pleasure when I told him of the arrange- 
ments I had made for her coming to 
nurse him at Kirchenbad. He also 
inquired after Lazinski and Napoleon— 
the horse, not the man—and was dis- 
tressed to hear that both were dead. 

“Ich hatt’ einen’ Kameraden 

Als war’s ein Stuck von mir.” 
he murmured, and then lay for quite a 
while without speaking, stroking Boris’ 
ears with his workable hand. 


Prussia that 
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It was late in the evening when an 
orderly rode in with a letter for me from 
the Master. It was a long letter, and | 
read it while Jack was sleeping. 

Here it is— 

“Headquarters, Pont-a-Mousson, 
“August 19, 1870. 

“My Dear Gil—I got your telegram 
and have sent it forward to Reisenau. | 
have just got back from an interview 
with the Chancellor. He was, as I have 
always found him, very friendly. He dis- 
cussed yesterday’s fighting, and seemed 
much upset at our losses, which he said 
were terrible. He even went the length 
of saying that he considered they were 
quite unnecessarily heavy. He asked 
about our end of the fight, and confessed 
that they had a tight squeak one time 
behind Gravelotte, and a very trying time 
all through. I apologize for thinking in 
my own mind that you must have been 
mistaken when you said Moltke himself 
led the Second into that final charge. 
Bismarck mentioned it of his own ac- 
cord, and gave the old man much credit, 
though he considered he risked more for 
Germany than the loss of the battle by 
going in himself. It is almost laughable 
that these two champions, though they 
are straining every nerve for the common 
object, have their private differences. 
And the trouble all arises, I believe, from 
the fact that Moltke flatly refuses to tell 
Bismarck his plans, or even to give him 
proper information as to operations that 
have taken place. 

“He spoke very highly of Jack, and 
that was the opening I had been waiting 
for. 

“That is exactly the kind of man 
New Germany wants,’ he said, and there- 
upon I told him the whole story. 

“He sat listening and never spoke a 
word till I had finished, and then he said, 
‘And what is it you want me to do, Von 
Gilsa ?” 

“T said, ‘I have come to Your Excel- 
lency for advice. You see it puts state 
affairs in Gerisau into a very peculiar and 
difficult position. Gerisau himself learned 
half the story—the fact that he was not 
the son of the late Grand Duke—only 
the day before he came to join the 
Crown Prince’s army. He left with the 
intention of throwing away his life in the 
cause that has always been very close to 
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his heart—the unification of Germany. 
He certainly never intended to live 
through the war. He has only heard the 
rest of the story within the last forty- 
eight hours. I do not think that has 
changed his feeling in the matter, but it 
ischanged. Possibly during these weeks, 
when he has been carrying his life in his 
hands every hour, better and deeper 
thoughts have prevailed. Anyhow when 
he flung himself into the fire last night 
with the rest of them, it was duty alone 
that took him there, and no desire to 
end his life. He has fortunately survived 
—to an extent, at all events—and when 
he recovers he will go home to his wife 
and children. But he won’t go home 
as Grand Duke, and I doubt very much 
if his wife will consent to the reversal of 
their positions. Knowing her as I do I 
should say she will cast it all aside, and 
they will retire into private life, in Eng- 
land probably, and leave Gerisau to find 
another ruler—or you to appoint one.’ 
“*And. your suggestion, Von Gilsa, 
is ? 

““T seek your advice, 
lency.’ 

“*In other words,’ he said, smiling, 
‘you want the suggestion to come from 
me, and you hope it will be che same as 
your own. You ought to be in the 
Diplomatic Service, Von Gilsa.’ 

“*Well, if John leaves Gerisau, I shall 
probably be open to an offer, your Ex- 
cellency,’ I said. 

‘‘T don’t need to tell you that Geri- 
sau’s work has been very highly appre- 
ciated, General. The Crown Prince was 
here to-day. He had named him already 
in many despatches. He spoke of him 
again, and was greatly grieved to hear he 
was down. His Majesty also was much 
taken with the young fellow. As we 
rode along here this morning, after see- 
ing him, he made the remark that he 
was a very much better growth than his 
father and expressed the wish that some 
of the others were more like him. Now, 
from what you have just said, your sug- 
gestion, which you wish me to make is, 
that we confirm our young friend in his 
title and position, apart altogether from 
the accident of his birth—practically for 
services rendered, and that I think may 
be possible. He must come of good 
stock, and I should be inclined to lay 


Your Excel- 


the blame of the original default on old 
Gerisau, rather than on our young 
friend’s father. The old man was, no 
doubt, shrewd enough to see that it was 
all gain both for himself and his boy, 
though his action at first sight strikes 
one as unnatural. That is what you 
want, is it not?’ 

“*That is it exactly, Your Excellency,’ 
I said. 

“*Well, I think it might be done. The 
fact of his wife being Grand Duchess in 
her own right—am I correct?’ 

“*Practically, yes, Your Excellency, 
unless 66 altered the old regulations in 
any way.’ 

“*You were not incorporated in ’66. 
There was simply a reappointment under 
the old conditions, subject to your toeing 
the new line, which I had the best of 
reasons for knowing you were desirous 
to do. What about Ludwig’s son, by 
the way?’ he asked quietly. 

“I was not a little surprised at his inti- 
mate acquaintance with our concerns, 
but I answered, ‘By this time, Your 
Excellency, Ludwig’s son is probably 
dead. The doctor gave him at best but 
a few weeks to live. But even if he had 
lived, | am doubtful if he would come 
in before Princess Merle. It would be 
a very fine point. The child was born 
two days after his father and the late 
Grand Duke died. As soon as the Grand 
Duke was dead the succession would 
devolve on Princess Merle, though at 
the time we did not know it. I doubt 
if his birth would oust her.’ 

“*A very fine point,’ he said. ‘Under 
the circumstances we need not consider 
it. The fact that this one is in any case 
husband of the Grand Duchess will ease 
matters. I think you may count upon 
it being done, General.’ 

“Tt will help to heal his wounds, Your 
Excellency.’ 

“Well, that in itself would be some- 
thing. He has done excellent service— 
for which, no doubt, to some extent we 
are indebted to the abnormal state of 
mind he was in at the time,’ he said with 
a smile. 

“ «Still the service has been done, Your 
Excellency, and the result obtained.’ 

“*And Germany never forgets, Gen- 
eral,’ he said. 
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“I thanked him very warmly, and got 
up to go. When I was almost out to 
the door he asked quietly, ‘By the way, 
General, what has become of Kolwrath?’ 

“I was greatly surprised, but made 
answer, “He is dead, Your Excellency. 
Colonel Loring, whom we left as military 
governor of Halberstadt, hanged him for 
giving information to the French.’ 

“*A good riddance,’ he said. ‘He came 
up to Berlin, and told me a portion of this 
story. He wanted to go into proofs and 
claimed the title for Ludwig’s son. We 
were in the thick of things just then, and 
I told him Gerisau affairs must wait till 
bigger matters were settled. There was 
a look about the man which did not pre- 
possess me in his favor.’ 

“*He was a schemer by nature,’ I said, 
‘and his scheming brought him to the 
halter.’ 

“It is the proper end for that kind of 
a man,’ he said. ‘You may leave the 
matter in my hands, General, and make 
your mind easy.’ 

“And I came away very glad that I had 
been. 

“I have given you, as near as I can 
remember, every word that passed. If 
absolutely necessary you are at liberty 
to communicate the matter to John. 
Otherwise, perhaps, the less said about 
it the better till Bismarck moves in the 
matter, which I am convinced he will do. 
I leave it to your discretion entirely. We 
leave for the west almost immediately. 

“Max Von GILsa.” 

I decided to say nothing to Jack at 
present. He continued to gain strength 
slowly, and bore the heat and his wounds 
without fretting, and the quieter he was 
kept the better. 

On the evening of the second day I 
learned that an ambulance train was 
starting at dawn next morning for the 
frontier, and with the assistance of Dr. 
Macartney I secured accommodation for 
Jack in a light, covered wagon, which 
was the most comfortable conveyance 
obtainable. 

That evening, too, the whole Gerisau 
contingent poured through from the 


northeast, where they had been bivouack- 
ed since the fight, en route for Head- 
quarters at Pont-a-Mousson. They had 
heard that their Grand Duke was lying 
Vionville. 


sorely wounded at 


Every 
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officer who passed through inquired for 
news of him, and immediately passed the 
word along, and the good fellows broke 
into cheers, which brought the color into 
the invalid’s cheeks, and then they 
stepped along the more briskly at the 
word that he was recovering. 

In the cool of the morning our slow 
procession rumbled across the pontoon 
bridge over the Moselle, with Metz lying 
grim and silent above us like a sleeping 
lion. 

Jack’s fellow-traveler on the soft sweet 
hay of the light wagon, in addition to 
Boris, was a French Colonel of Cuiras- 
siers, a Vicomte D’Este, who had lost a 
leg and an arm in the first fight at Vion- 
ville. He was a very pleasant and sen- 
sible fellow, and not half so cut up in 
mind as he was in body. When the heat 
came on and we halted under the shad- 
ing trees of a little village inn, he unbur- 
dened himself freely, and it seemed to do 
him good. 

“France is all right at the roots,” he 
said, “but for years past the men at the 
top have been over ripe, and a bit rotten 
inside—not all, mind you, but many of 
them. After this there’ll be an infusion 
of fresh blood, unless you bleed us white. 
Our men have fought quite as well as 
your men.” 

We acknowledged it. 

“But they have been poorly handled. 
And, mind, you, we were not ready . 

“That last gaiter-button was a-miss- 
ing?” I said. 

“No, Monsieur, not the gaiter-button, 
but the man to wear the gaiter. A com- 
pany with us is one hundred men, thirty 
companies to the regiment. Conceive, 
Messieurs, that in many cases we could 
only muster forty to a company, and a 
regiment that turned out one thousand 
eight hundred strong had in it all the 
charm of a surprise.” 

“But you have the conscription, M. le 
Vicomte.” 

“Ah, yes, truly, we have the conscrip- 
tion, and it looks very nice on paper. But 
when a man could get off by paying 2000 
francs, in very many cases he got off. 
The 2000 francs was to buy a substitute. 
Instead it went into the official pockets, 
the thieves. It bought houses, horses. 
ballet-girls, anything and _ everything 
except substitutes. Hence ! And 
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then again your leaders all work together 
like parts of a machine, while among us 
there are many divisions. You have one 
policy, we have too much politics, and 
now we shall have more. Badinguet is 
played out. He will disappear, and 
Heaven knows who will rule us. Among 
all the possibles there’s not one worth a 
stick. My people are legitimist, but ! 
I know whom I'd have if I had the 
choice.” 

“And who’s that?” I asked. 

“Leopold of Belgium.” 

“Why, he’s German—Coburg, isn’t 
he?” 

“He was, Monsieur. He’s Belge now 
and half French, but he’s got a head, and 
he knows how to rule. He’d be the 
making of France. But they’ll never get 
him. There'll be a Republic, I suppose, 
and they'll fuddle along with their tame 
little Jean-Maries and Henri-Josefs and 
politics and plots—themselves first and 
France anywhere—Dieu-de-dieu! Poor 
France!” 

We struck the railway at Remilly, 
where the military engineers were hard 
at work on their new branch across to 
the Nancy line, and next morning we had 
said good-bye to the Vicomte, and were 
in Kirchenbad. 

Merle and Christa arrived that night 
after a wearisome journey, for the rail- 
ways were still in the hands of the mil- 
itary authorities, and were still crowded 
night and day with men and material 
being hurried to the front to repair the 
constant waste of both. Up to this time 
the German loss in killed and wounded 
amounted to close on eighty thousand 
men. What that meant in widespread 
desolation in the homes got heyond one’s 
powers of imagining. And this was the 
cost to the victors. The vanquished, in 
addition to their own terrible bill of mor- 
tality, had all the suffering and humilia- 
tion of a conquered country. Truly 
Louis Napoleon might have found a 
simpler way out of his difficulties. 

Christa rushed into my arms with a 
sob of exceeding joy, and Merle wrung 
my hand gratefully, with a face full of 
wistfulness. I led her at once to Jack’s 
room. I saw the eager answering light 
that sprang into his eyes as she passed 
me and ran to him, and then I closed 


the door on them and went back to my 
own happiness. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
How the Black Horseman Brought Us a 
Message 


Five weeks later—how well I remember 
that day, for it set the seal on all our 
happiness! 

We were sitting on the verandah in 
the pleasant September afternoon sun- 
shine, looking out over the smooth green 
turf chequered with shifting shadows— 
over the tops of the lower belt of firs 
and pines, which made the breeze taste 
like new life—over the smiling valley 
where the river wound through miles of 
vineyards—to the blue hills and the bluer 
sky beyond them. 

The tragic collapse at Sedan was 
ancient history. Strasbourg had capitu- 
lated two days ago. Bazaine still held 
out in Metz. King Wilhelm was at Fer- 
ries. The Crown Prince was at Ver- 
sailles, and General Von Gilsa was with 
him, recovered of his wound, and in the 
best of health and spirits. 

Napoleon was prisoner at Wilhelms- 
hohe. The Empress and the Prince 
Imperial were at Chiselhurst in Kent. 

The Empire had disappeared in the 
dust of Sedan. There were six hundred 
and fifty thousand Germans in France, 
and about half of them were sitting in a 
solid ring round Paris. 

Our own circle, too, was broken, and 
yet one can hardly say that, perhaps, for 
the Grand Duchess Elizabeth had never 
formed a very integral part of it. Shortly 
after sunset on the day of Gravelotte, 
just about the time when Jack was going 
down with the rest into the Valley of 
Death, she, too, went down into the dark 
valley, but by a quieter road. She had 
been lying, silent and motionless, with 
her hand in Merle’s, and suddenly the 
cold, white face turned colder and whiter, 
and she was gone. Whether she under- 
stood that all the strange story of the 
past was known, and all forgiven— 
whether, indeed, she ever understood it 
all herself, though Merle did her best to 
convey it to her—we never knew. From 
the time of her seizure she made no 
sign and she spoke no word. “But,” 
said Merle, “she liked to iie with her 
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hand in mine, and that 
died.” 

And Jack, with his empty left sleeve 
looped up, and his left leg still not good 
for over much exertion, but otherwise 
very much himself again, sat on the 
veranda among us, and felt it very good 
to be there. His brown face was thinner 
than it used to be, graver certainly, per- 
haps a trifle chastened. But a nobler- 
looking man, or a more typical warrior 
home from the wars, it would have been 
hard to find throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and there were many 
fine men to the fore in 1870. 

There was a long scar on his forehead 
where the French bullet had raked it, but 
the wounds in his chest were healing, 
and he was rapidly acquiring the art of 
doing with one hand what most people 
require two for. Filling a pipe was one 
of the very first things he learned to do, 
and the rest was coming by degrees. 

It was very rarely that we could get 
him to speak of his own doings in the 
war. Concerning every other man’s he 
could wax eloquent, and prove entertain- 
ing. Of his own we heard next to noth- 
ing. 

But as he lay there in his long basket 
chair, my eyes, falling on his empty 
sleeve, carried my thoughts back to the 
night Schultze and I found him amid the 
awful tangle of death in the Mance 
ravine, and from that they sped over the 
distant hills to the dire red doings round 
Paris. Everything here was so perfectly 
peaceful, while down there at this very 
moment the guns were probably crash- 
ing, and the anxious-faced battalions 
were pressing on into the slaughter, and 
God’s image was being mangled into a 
thousand fantastic horrors. And those 
wretched horses were screaming in their 
agony, and the air was full of smoke and 
curses, and the earth was red. 

“John, what are you laughing at?” 
asked the Duchess of Malplaquet. She 
had come down upon us from Vienna a 
fortnight before, and as it was utterly 
useless attempting any concealment with 
the old lady, we had made her acquainted 
with the whole strange story. It would 
be too much to say she was not sur- 
prised, but she did not show it. 

“Life is so full of strange things,” she 
said quietly once again, “that I have long 


was how she 
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since ceased to be much surprised at any- 
thing,” and her great affection for Jack 
and Merle was, if possible, even more 
apparent than it had been before. 

“My dear boy,” she said, “it is you 
yourself I love, and | am quite sure your 
own father must have been a very dear 
old man in spite of what happened, and 
I never heard anybody say that of the 
late Grand Duke. I think we are all 
greatly indebted to old Mr. Leolin. John 
has had the benefit in his blood, and 
Merle in her education and companion- 
ship with him. The Leolin stock sur- 
vived even the Gerisau transplanting, and 


the Gerisau flower bloomed the better 
for its English training. You would 


never have made the handsomest couple 
in Europe if the original exchange had 
not taken place. Jack would have mar- 
ried an ordinary English girl, and Merle 
would have married a needy princeling, 
and Gunsberg-Gerisau would have been 
wiped out like Hanover and Nassau. It 
is strange by what crooked paths matters 
work out for the best.” 

“John, what are you laughing at?” she 
asked, as we sat looking out over the tree 
tops. 

And when we turned our eyes to his 
face, we saw that he and his pipe were 
certainly enjoying some quiet joke 
together, and even Boris, with whose 
ears he was playing, was grinning sym- 
pathetically. 

“T was only thinking,” he said, “but I 
can’t help smiling whenever I think of 
that particular thing.” 

“What was it, Jack? I can’t recall a 
single thing I want to smile at down 
there,’ I said. “To me it was all hor- 
rible.” 

“When we all stood by Gravelotte 
watching Steinmetz’s men pegging away 
at that hill, you remember, Gil, good old 
Wilhelm sent one of his aides for me, 
and introduced me in the warmest way 
to all and sundry—Frederick Charles, 
Adalbert, the Crown Prince of Saxony, 
and ever so many more. Moltke had 
quite a talk with me on what I had seen 
along the Chalons line when we were 
following MacMahon.” 

“IT saw you blushing,” I said. 

“Blushing! I was near bursting. The 
utter incongruity of the whole thing came 
upon me suddenly. I had a crazy incli- 
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nation to turn round on them and say, 
‘Gentlemen, you are all extremely kind, 
but there is a slight mistake. I’m not 
John of Gerisau, but Jack Leolin, the 
fisherman’s son, of Bideford.’ I would 
dearly have liked to see their faces. Old 
Bismarck—he was a very anxious man 
that day—would have said, ‘Much fight- 
ing hath made him mad,’ and the faces of 
the rest would have frozen stonily in 
well-bred surprise e ° 

“Not a bit of it,” said Her Grace, “it 
was the.man they honored, the man who 
had done and dared more than any other 
in all their company.” 

“When we all flung down into the 
valley in front of the big Pomeranians, 
there were some very tight faces among 
us, for we all knew that if we failed to 
drive the Frenchmen back the day was 
practically lost. But that silly thought 
would keep top in my mind, and inside 
I was bursting with laughter, and could 
hardly keep it in. John of Gerisau 
mounted on Napoleon—poor old chap, 
I wish he’d won through too—tricked 
out in all his fine plumage, prancing along 
in the midst of the greatest names in 
Germany, accepted by them all as one 
of themselves—Jack Leolin. Oh, it was 
very, very funny, I assure you!” 

“T am very thankful it is all over,” 
sighed Merle. “I am grateful even for 
this’—and she put her white finger on 
the looped-up sleeve—“for it will keep 
you out of any further danger.” 

“T don’t know,” he said. “As soon as 
my chest gets right I must get back.” 

“Oh, Jack, you shall not,” she cried. 
“They have plenty of others, and we have 
only you. And besides it will surely be 
all over before you could possibly go. 
The doctor says your chest will want care 
for many months, and a winter campaign 
would be simple suicide.” 

“Oh, well, we’ll see how things go on, 
dear.” 

You see he was not anxious to go 
home to Reisenau, except for the great 
longing to see his boys. Madame Von 
Gilsa, however, was living at the Schloss 
in charge of our little Taschen and 
Jack’s Jack and Max, and so we were 
all quite easy in our minds as to their 
welfare. 

We had heard no word from the 
authorities, and though I had shown her 


father’s letter to my wife, we had judged 
it best to say no word of our hopes 
to the others, lest we should be raising 
expectations, which, for reasons we could 
not fathom, might not be realized. 

We lived in hopes each day of the good 
news coming, but day after day passed 
and no news came, and we lingered on 
at Kirchenbad because of the difficulties 
which any change might bring. 

Jack had reconciled himself absolutely 
to whatever had to be, and was pre- 
pared to go through with it whatever 
it was. But the whole position was so 
involved that we all felt very much at 
sea, and Kirchenbad was so ideal a place 
for a war-broken invalid that we let life 
slide along from day to day, and left the 
future to resolve itself. 

I could quite understand that the start- 
ling happenings in France might have 
filled the Chancellor’s hands so full that 
a trifling private affair such as this of 
Gerisau’s had had to take a back place. 
But I still hoped that his half-given 
promise to Von Gilsa would sooner or 
later bring us the solution of our diffi- 
culties. 

“Tell me, John,” said the Duchess. “Is 
it true that old Moltke himself went into 
the fight at Gravelotte? They said so at 
Vienna, but I did not believe it.”’ 

He looked at her quietly for a minute, 
and then said: 

“Yes, Moltke went in with the rest. 
But I think the less said of it the better.” 

“It must have been touch and go when 
the old man went in himself.” 

“It was—touch and go and nearly 
gone.” 

“Did Wilhelm go, too?” 

“No, that would have been too much. 
But he cheered us in as excitedly as a 
small boy cheers a passing band.” 

“H’m!” said the old lady. “They are 
amazed in Vienna at the way things have 
gone. They would not have broken 
their hearts if you had got a few whip- 
pings. But, after all, the way France 
has gone to pieces is salve to their own 
wounds.” 

The gate in the wood clicked, and 
presently a messenger came noiselessly 
into sight on the needle-strewn path 
among the pine boles. At sight of us 
sitting on the veranda he quitted the 
path and came straight across the turf. 
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He had the air of one who appreciated 
time at its true value, and Boris got up 
with a questioning “Whuf!” and limped 
down the veranda steps to meet him. 

“Here is a call for me unless I’m mis- 
taken,” said Jack, sitting up with an 
expectant look on his face. “This is 
Leverstrom of the Foreign Office, Bis- 
marck’s familiar, the Black Horseman, 
and on business I should say.” 

Christa shot a quick glance at me, and 
a great hope blazed up in us both that 
here at last was our long-expected 
crowning joy. 

The chancellor’s famous messenger 
strode up and saluted. 

“His Highness of Gerisau?” he 
quierd, with a comprehensive look at Jack 
and myself. 

“How goes it, Herr Leverstrom?” said 
Jack. “I think we have met in Berlin.” 

“Your Highness has changed since 
then,” said Leverstrom with another 
salute, and a look at Jack, which was a 
tribute to the name he had carved for 
himself. “His Excellency bade me de- 
liver this into Your Highness’ own 
hands,’ and he drew out a solid blue 
envelope, and handed it to Jack. 

“You are from the front?” 

“I leit Ferrieres this morning, Your 
Highness, and I go straight to Berlin.” 

“And all goes well down yonder?” 

“Most excellently, Highness, but it will 
be a longer business than was expected. 
I doubt if there will be many Christmas 
trees this year.” 

“So long as that, do you think?” 

I was itching for the opening of that 
letter. 

“Will you drink a glass of wine, Herr 
Leverstrom,” I said, “while His High- 
ness reads his letter?” 

He followed me through the open 
window, as Jack handed the envelope to 


Merle to open, and with a murmured 
apology fell to reading it. 

Christa followed us into the room. 

“Have you seen my father, General 
Von Gilsa, lately, Herr Leverstrom?” 
she asked. 

“I saw the General this morning be- 
fore leaving, Madame.” 

“And how was he looking?” 

“Well and hearty, and in the best of 
spirits. He had just ridden over from 
the Crown Prince’s Headquarters at 
Versailles.” 

I heard excited murmurs from the 
veranda. 

“T will see if there is any answer to 
your despatch, Herr Leverstrom,” I said, 
and went out. 

But I saw that there was not. 

Jack’s face wore a new look of deep 
Satisfaction, and Merle’s eyes were full 
of happy tears. And every tiny seam in 
Her Grace of Malplaquet’s face beamed 
like the smile of a cherub. 

“No bad news, I hope?” I said hypo- 
critically. 

For answer Jack put into my hand the 
official document he had just received, 
and the Duchess of Malplaquet said with 
unusual fervor: 

“T will never think unpleasantly of 
Herr Bismarck again.” 

+ & 


To some it may seem that so strange 
a happening as that which entered into 
the lives of Merle Leolin and John of 
Gerisau is an undue stretch of the imag- 
ination. But that is not so. History 
repeats itself, truth is sometimes stranger 
than fiction, and the story of Maria Stella 
Petronella Chiappini of Florence, after- 
wards Lady Newborough, and Philippe 
Duc d’Orleans, afterwards King Louis 
Philippe of France—by the Grace of 
God, but not by descent—is not un- 
known. 


(The End) 


on ete te Oana on oe UG CUS le. 





Michael* 


HIS book is something of a disap- 

pointment. Mrs. De la _ Pasture 

has always done such delightful 
little tales that one expects some- 
thing out of the ordinary in a book 
by her. Not that Michael fails in 
charm, or even in originality, but the 
author has so obviously lent herself to the 
fulfilment of a certain fixed purpose in 
writing the book that her story is spoiled. 


She has shown how a young man, by pro- 
fession an agnostic, is brought into the 
fold of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
she gives over page after page to argu- 


ments on religious and_ ecclesiastncal 
themes. Her few tender and touching and 
romantic episodes are practically buried in 
theological discussion, and the reader who 
wants a real tale will naturally grow 
weary of this sort of thing. 


Growing Painst 


Here we have a rather frank discussion 
of the problems that confront the young 
girl just merging into womanhood. The 
Gertrude of this book is, we think, a some- 
what exaggerated type; it is doubtful if 
most girls go through quite such unpleas- 
ant experiences and entertain such a host 
of unwholesome thoughts while crossing 
the border from innocence to knowledge. 
The mental growing pains of Gertrude are 
just a trifle trying to the patience of the 
ordinary, sane, reasonable being, and 
while this ought to be a book for girls, it 


*MicnarEt. By Mrs. De la Pasture. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

+Grow1nc Pains. By Amy Low. George H. 
Doran Company. 





is a question if it would be wise to give 
it to most girls to read, since it might 
imbue them with ideas that would not 
otherwise enter their heads. 

The book is ably written; with a cer- 
tain literary finish that is commendable, 
but we are of the opinion that the effort 
might have been better expended in some 
other way. 


The Lady Elect* 


Once in a blue moon we find something 
unique in the fiction field. The Lady Elect 
is an excellent example of such a discov- 
ery. A Chinese romance in which there 
is not a missionary—nor even a hint that 
missionaries ever existed—is certainly 
new. Professor Pitman writes from the 
vantage ground of a Chinese university. 
He writes a real love story, full of excite- 
ment and dramatic episode, about a Chi- 
nese boy who will not be forced into the 
usual loveless marriage, and a Chinese 
girl who takes the same stand. The boy 
runs away from home and becomes ac- 
quainted with the girl. Both are evading 
an imminent marriage. The boy under- 
takes to kidnap the girl, but a vicious 
priest steals her from him. This priest 
pretends to make a sacrifice of her, but 
her lover rescues her in time. After they 
have gone through fire and water to- 
gether, they discover that they were orig- 
inally intended for each other anyway, 
and the marriage they were both trying 
to escape was the one they are now all 
eagerness to consummate. Which shows 
the weak spot in the Chinese system of 


*T He Lapy Erect. By Norman Hinsdale Pit- 
man. F. H. Revell Company. 
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“arranged” marriages, with the bride and 
groom remaining unseen by each other 
until after the ceremony. 

There is a good deal in the book that 
reveals the pernicious attitude of the Bud- 
dhist priesthood, the priests here shown 
being vile men, who use their office to 
cover all manner of license and who per- 
petrate every kind of beastly crime in their 
priests’ houses. 

It is a good, lively, readable story, as 
enjoyable as the last American romance 
of love and business, and it will open up 
a new world to readers satiated with the 
frivolities of the Gibson man and the 
Howard Chandler Christy girl. 


Sunia* 

These short stories, reprinted from 
English magazines, give us a fascinating 
account of life in India and of the im- 
perishable power of Indian tradition. The 
story which gives its name to the book 
shows clearly the barriers of race which 
neither culture nor creed can level. 

The presence of the Western man in 
Eastern territory and the experiences of 
his contact with the Orient form a com- 
mon thread running through most of the 
tales. The style in which they are told 
is terse and vivid. The result is a deep 
sympathy for the fetters which bind Eas- 
tern life and thought and a heartfelt ad- 
miration for the dignity which shows 
itself in ancestral worship. The woman 
of the Orient suffers much because her 
passionate spirit must so often be sup- 
pressed by the unjust rules of caste. That 
she is a pulsating reality, powerful and 
pathetic, may be learned from the stories 
in this volume. The one entitled, “At the 
Well’s Mouth,” seems to show the author 
at her best. 


Patchwork Comedyt 

Those interested in blackmailing will 
find a master of the art in James Bryce 
Morton, the dominant character of Patch- 
work Comedy. His schemes are, of 
course, checkmated, but not until the two 
leading victims of his machinations—a 
man and a woman—are drawn closely to- 
gether by the fear of their mutual enemy. 





The “patches” come chiefly from Lon. 
don and Paris, but the pattern used in 
weaving them together is rather inartistic, 
The yellow pen of a sensational journalist 
would have handled the scandal, of which 
there is enough and to spare, with more 
skill. A “just arriving” sculptor, a rela- 


tive of the blackmailer, but also a friend 
of the victims, gives a certain interest by 
his dissertation on the philosophy of life, 


Mixed Grill* 


Here is a regular English grill that 
smacks of London and the Londoner, and 
yet is acceptable to Americans. Its ingre- 
dients consist of fifteen tales, which not 
only tickle the palate, but also provide sub- 
stantial, nourishing food. 

“Third Person Singular” is a little 
highly seasoned, and may bring tears to 
the eyes of the sentimental. “Foreign 
Affairs,” in spite cf the fact that it is 
rather peppery, is nevertheless very whole- 
some. “Loose Cash” is a substantial bit 
of beefsteak that needs to be well chewed 
before swallowing. “The Wonderful 
Start” will be relished by all save the 
literary dyspeptic. 

After sampling Mixed Grill one is sure 
that W. Pett Ridge and O. Henry used 
many a recipe from the same cook book. 


The Millionairet 


This is, without a doubt, one of the best 
books of the late summer season. The 
millionaire is a young fellow, Morgan 
Holt, who has never had a care in the 
world nor been in any way hampered by 
any one or anything. In order to win 
Madeleine Graham, he must show his 
ability to do something. 

Morgan goes South, where he becomes 
interested in the “cypress” business. Here 
he makes many friends, among them 
Mrs. Rupert, a young girl who had been 
forced by her family into a marriage that 
proved anything but happy. 

Morgan Holt’s clean and wholesome 
way of dealing with people appeals to this 
girl, and he finds in her a ready confidante. 
When the “cypress” business thrives 
Morgan determines to remain, particu- 
larly since Mrs. Rupert is now a widow. 





*Sunta, A HIMALAYAN IpyL, AND OTHER 
Srorres. By Maud Diver. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

+PatcHworK Comepy. By Humfrey Jordan. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


*Mixep Gritt. By W. Pett Ridge. George H. 
Doran Company. 

#THE MiLuionarrE. By Edwin Bateman Mor- 
ris. Penn Publishing Company. 
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Madeleine needs little sympathy, for 
her only reason for wanting Holt had 
been in order that she might become a 
power in society through his money. 


A Prisoner in Fairyland* 


Mr. Algernon Blackwood is in a class 
of fiction writers by himself. He can take 
the real things of life and invest them 
with all the fantasy and glamour of a 
fairy story, and through it all you catch 
gleams of the fair light that guides the 
soul upward. His Uncle Paul was as de- 
lightful a character as one would care to 
meet, and his days with his nieces and 
nephews were full of the stuff of which 
dreams are made, and yet they were 
healthful, wholesome days. Uncle Paul 
wrote a book for his children, and The 
Prisoner in Fairyland is, according to the 
author, that book. It is tender and charm- 
ing and inspiring, a story that carries one 
away into the green places of the en- 
chanted land, and puts one in touch with 
the mysteries of that unseen world from 
which we draw the deeper enjoyments and 
the larger significance of life. 

Mr. Blackwood is an artist as well as 
a poet with the pen, and even the most 
critical and fastidious can derive pleasure 
from the manner of his writing. 


Calling the Tunet 


Wickliff Hersham, after ten years of 
travel, returns to England, where he 
hunts up his old-time chum, Gregory Win- 
bush. The latter he finds to be a staid 
old man, with little thought in life for 
anything but his hobby, aeroplanes. Her- 
sham is exactly the opposite. He is a very 
youthful looking fellow, who looks care- 
fully to his dress and loves a good time. 

Winbush proves to have a very beauti- 
ful daughter, with whom Hersham falls 
in love, and whom he seeks to make his 
wife. He finds for once that life is not a 
bed of roses. 

Mr. McCarthy portrays the life of 
England of to-day in no less a picturesque 
way than he has done an earlier period 
in his other novels. 


The Ware Case* 


A splendid detective story. A young 
fellow of wealth, with apparently no ene- 
mies, is found drowned in a lake. The 
only persons to profit by his loss are his 
sister and brother-in-law. The former is 
a wonderful woman, who for the honor 
of her house continues to live with a man 
she abhors. The latter, Sir Hubert Ware, 
is a typical English nobleman, courteous, 
popular, handsome and always tastefully 
dressed. 

Sir Hubert is finally charged with the 
murder of his brother-in-law, upon cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Now that he is in 
trouble, Lady Ware casts aside her do- 
mestic griefs and sets about to free her 
husband. Hers is a very generous and 
forgiving nature. As defender of her 
husband, she calls Michael Adye, the man 
she loves. 

The case is tried, with a result that 
the reader shall find for himself—and sev- 
eral peculiarities of the English court are 
manifested. 


The Whipt 


The Whip is adapted from the famous 
“Drury Lane” melodrama of that name. 
A well-trained horse is the “Whip” owned 
by Lord Beverley, who is envied by many 
because of his choice possession. Some 
scoundrels attempt to find out about her 
in the betting ring, and this endeavor 
leads to several plots and many disagree- 
ments. 

Lady Di, granddaughter of Lord Bev- 
erly, is the heroine. She is a great sports- 
woman, and beloved by all. An accident 
occurs near her home, which brings Lord 
Brancaster to her door, and she bravely 
nurses him back to health. Naturally the 
two fall in love. 

3ut another woman who loves Bran- 
caster tries to blackmail him into believing 
that he has married her before he became 
ill. 

Then a plot is formed, in which the 
woman is an accomplice, to ruin the Whip, 
but finally both the horse and the man 
are freed from peril. 





*A “PRISONER IN FAIrvLAnp. By Algernon 
Blackwood. The Macmillan Company. 
+Cauuinc tHE Tune. By Justin Huntly Mc- 


Carthy. George H. Doran Company. 


*Tue Ware Case. By George Pleydell. 
George H. Doran Company. 

+THe Wuir. By Richard Parker. The Ma- 
caulay Company. 
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Lo Michael* 

In the midst of the slums, claimed by 
none, but loved by many, lives young 
Michael. A fortunate day it is when 
Michael rescues the young daughter of a 
millionaire and is educated by the grate- 
ful father, Mr. Endicott. Michael goes 
to college, under the name of his bene- 
factor, and when he returns finds himself 
desperately in love with the millionaire’s 
daughter. Mrs. Endicott, however, has 
more brilliant plans for her daughter, and 
tries to thwart the love match in every 
way. But Michael is such a grand fellow 
that few can withstand his goodness and 
charm, Even after he has become wealthy 
Michael never forgets his “slum” friends, 
and never misses an opportunity to make 
their lives brighter and better. 


The Scarlet Ridert 

An interesting story in which the ques- 
tion “Who is the ‘Scarlet Rider?” plays 
an important part. 

A stranger comes wearily to the gates 
of a nobleman and wins the pity of the 
young mistress, Lettice. 

Believing the man to be the “Scarlet 
Rider,” the dread highwayman of the 
vicinity, Lettice aids the man to escape 
by disguising him as the butler. 

Soon after, the girl’s father returns. He 
is a queer man, with queer habits, who 
loves his daughter, but cannot stand his 
wife, who is in the nature of being a 
shrew. 

The man whom Lettice befriends, and 
whom she later falls in love with, is not 
the “Scarlet Rider,” but who is? 


The Open Window! 

A charming vision of life in an English 
vicarage is pictured by Mr. Thurston in 
this delicate romance. The vicar and his 
wife, lovers to the close of the chapter, 
and their uncommon daughter, are orni- 
thologists, and their daily life seems 
attuned to bird-calls. The sparrows, 
robins, bull finches, butcher-birds, night- 
ingales and many unfamiliar varieties all 
seem to demand active attention from this 





*Lo MicnaELt! By Grace L. H. Lutz. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 
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trio. Through the “open window” one 
may view the gorgeous array of bloom in 
the garden which invites the feathered 
friends who become unconscious necessi- 
ties to the daily lives of their lovers. 

Mr. Thurston’s introduction can best 
bid the reader to a seat of peace and 
repose: 

When it is wet in Town; when you see noth- 

ing but umbrellas from your windows in Pall 
Mall East and the sky over Cook’s office is 
wearing that drab material of gray which is 
only sold in cities in the piece—in a word, when 
you can’t just shove on your hat and start out 
for one of your walks into the country, then, 
if it pleases you, take out this book, pull down 
the blinds, light a lamp and let me take you 
there instead. 
And true enough, he accomplishes it most 
admirably. Charles Robinson’s fascinat- 
ing pen. sketches, thickly scattered 
throughout, greatly enhance the book’s 
artistic value. 


A Mere Woman* 

This story of a Russian woman—after- 
ward by marriage a princess—appeals to 
one’s sense of pity more than to a higher 
or nobler sentiment. 

After the death of her mother, Sonia, 
the heroine, is taken to live for several 
years in St. Petersburg with a worldly 
aunt. When Sonia is about sixteen the 
aunt breaks up her home, and Sonia is 
sent back to her father’s house, where she 
is most unhappy. Thinking that mar- 
riage offers the one sure road to freedom, 
the girl consents to the advances of a dis- 
solute officer, whom she marries. 

This is the beginning of sorrows, trou- 
bles and disgrace, which end in divorce 
when Sonia is only about twenty years 
old. Now. after all this experience, one 
might think the girl had at least learned 
the value of reserve, but she has learned 
nothing, for in a short time she is the mis- 
tress of another officer, who soon casts her 
aside. Eventually she seems to find hap- 
piness in marriage with an elderly man, 
and the child born to them is the idol of 
Sonia’s life. 

The story is written rather after the 
French style, in short, concise sentences, 
improving decidedly from the middle to 
the end. The moral tone is not high, and 








*A MERE WomMAN. By Vera Nikto. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 
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the characters do not appeal in the least 
to one’s admiration or sympathy. 


Mr. Oppenheim’s Earlier and Later 
Stories* 


There have recently been issued in 


America four Oppenheim books that had 


*For THE QUEEN. 

THose OTHER Days. 

THe Worip’s GREAT SNARE. 

[HE SuRvVivor. 

THe Dous_e Lirt o- Mr. ALFRED Burton. 

By E. Phillips Oppenheim. Little, Brown & 
Lo. 


not appeared here before. They comprise 
the best of this popular author’s earlier 
work, novels and short stories, and are 
brought out under the following titles: 
The World's Great Snare, For the Queen, 
The Survivor and Those Other Days. 
For the Queen and Those Other Days are 
collections of short stories, many of them 
in Mr. Oppenheim’s customary vein, some 
of a slightly different character—studies 
in psychology; with now and then a piece 
of work full of a finer feeling than usually 
appears in the work of a writer whose first 


From The Survivor 
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and foremost aim is to amuse and enter- 
tain. 

The World’s Great Snare is, strangely 
enough, a tale of the American West, of 
mines and miners in the gold fields, the 
life-story of a splendid piece of manhood 
who hides the mystery of his birth in the 
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The Survivor is an English story, more 
in the way of a conventional novel, a kind 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward performance 
that shows Mr, Oppenheim in the less 
sure days of his career, when he was still 
groping for the right field in which to 
display his powers, and before the tale of 
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From The World’s Great Snare 


desert places, but returns to England to 
win the girl of his dreams, and to make 
a place for himself in that other world to 
which he believes he belongs. It has a 
dramatic climax, entirely different from 
what one expects. 


international politics became his unfailing 
vehicle. 

It is interesting to note that, just at the 
time when these rather different stories 
of Mr. Oppenheim appear, there comes a 

(Continued on page 78) 




















New Plays 


Reviewed by Albert S. Henry 


HE authors of The Daughter of 

Heaven have founded their play 

upon the conflict of the Ming and 
Manchu dynasties for the control of 
China. The hero is the Tartar emperor, 
who reigns at Pekin, and the heroine is a 
widowed empress of the Ming dynasty, 
whose palace is at Nanking, where 
she resides with her son, the little 
Chinese Emperor, a boy of seven or 
eight. The time is the present, and 
the scene of the play, which opens at 
Nanking, later shifts to Pekin. The Tar- 
tar emperor, who has heard much of the 
beauty and high character of the Empress, 
goes in disguise with a trusted councillor 
to the palace at Nanking, where he sees 
the Empress and becomes infatuated with 


*Tue DAUGHTER OF HEAvEN. By Pierre Loti 


and Judith Gautier. Translated by Ruth Helen 
Davis. Duffield & Co. 

Kismet. An “‘Arabian Night in Three Acts. 
By Edward Knoblauch. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

THe Expest Son. A Domestic Drama in 
Three Acts. By John Galsworthy. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

PLays By Aucust STRINDBERG. 
Tue Srroncer. Translated from the Swedish 
by Edwin Bjorkman. Authorized Edition. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Also by the same Translator: 
Crimes AND CRIMES. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Crepitors. PArtIAH. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Easter. A Play in Three Acts. And Stories. 
From the Swedish of August Strindberg. Trans- 
lated by Velma Swanston Howard. Stewart & 
Kidd Company. 

Aucust StrinpBErG Pays. The Father. 

The Stronger. 


Miss JULIA. 


THERE ARE 
By August Strindberg. 


By August Strindberg. 


Countess Julie. The Outlaw. 
Translated by Edith and Warner Oland. John 
W. Luce & Co. 


her. In the midst of gorgeous ceremo- 
nies, in which the Tartar Emperor takes 
a conspicuous part, a plot of Tartar spies 
to abduct the boy Emperor is discovered, 
and the position of the disguised ruler 
becoming precarious, he is forced to flee. 
War breaks out between the Tartars and 
the Chinese, Nanking is besieged, stormed 
and finally taken; and though the Em- 
perer, still disguised, takes advantage of 
a lull in the battle to visit “the Daughter 
of Heaven” as she stands behind the ram- 
parts, he cannot persuade her to accept 
help from her hereditary foe. Her life is 
spared for the time being by escape 
through a subterranean passage, and in 
the last act we find her a captive in the 
palace at Pekin. The Emperor sees her 
alone and declares his identity and his 
love, offering to share his throne with her 
and thus unite the two peoples. But in 
the meanwhile the little boy Emperor has 
been slain, and the Empress is inconsol- 
able for his loss and the ruin of her faith- 
ful subjects. With lofty stoicism she 
rejects the overtures of the Tartar mon- 
arch, insists that he give her a secret 
poison which he carries, and then, after 
swallowing the poison, declares that she 
loves, but that her duty to her ancestors 
and to the shades of her faithful warriors 
and dead son, obliges her to renounce an 
earthly existence which no longer can hold 
happiness for her. Thus she dies, seated 
on the Manchu throne, in the palace at 
Pekin, while the Emperor calls in all his 
court to bow with him before the Daugh- 
ter of Heaven, 

Even this brief outline will suggest the 
dramatic pomp and circumstances which 
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met us in every scene of this unusual 
play. There are passages of dialog rich 
in poetic thought and suggestive of the 
heavy perfumes of the East. Only the 
expert can say whether the author’s inter- 
pretation cf Oriental life and thought is 
literal or not, but even the ordinary reader 
recognizes that such careful workmanship 
is the result of a long intimacy with the 
East, united with a sincere attempt at the 
portrayal of a tragic scene as it passes 
through the light of a vivid imagination. 

Another play with an Eastern setting 
is Kismet. Its sub title, “An Arabian 
Night,” is appropriate. Every scene is 
redolent of the East, and exhibits careful 
study and painstaking effort to reproduce 
the Oriental atmosphere. It is a play of 
great energy, with novel situations, and 
dialog keen as a scimitar. In Hajj, the 
beggar of Baghdad, Mr. Knoblauch has 
created a character of rare interest in the 
contemporary drama. Through the shift- 
ing scenes Hajj maintains his part with- 
out a failure, showing at every turn some 
new trait. He is resourceful in every 
trick that promotes his personal ends, and 


is in turn shrewd, witty, bold and revenge- 
ful, with a passionate fondness for his 
daughter, and the true Oriental fatalism 
that can face every turn of the wheel with 


resignation. In a day Hajj passes from 
his beggar’s seat beside the mosque 
through scenes of imminent peril, to sud- 
den affluence and equally sudden down- 
fall, which leaves him once more on his 
beggar’s stone, while the Caliph carries 
off his daughter as a bride. Brilliant as 
a spectacle, the work is one in which the 
dramatic qualities are pre-eminent and 
suggest the possibilities which Mr. Otis 
Skinner has realized in his presentation 
of this play upon the stage. 

Mr. Galsworthy is one of the most suc- 
cessful of the newer playwrights who use 
the drama as a means of dealing with 
social problems. The Eldest Son is 
based upon a situation which, though of 
most significance in a society where classes 
are established by law, is duplicated wher- 
ever property accumulates and passes 
from one generation to another. Mr. 
Galsworthy pictures an eldest son of an 
old English family—not a bad sort of man 
naturally—who, hedged by conventions, 
and with no aim in life but pleasure, does 


pretty much what would be expected of 
an idle fellow. His vices are merely the 
ordinary ones of men of his class. He 
gives his choloric father some uneasiness, 
but due allowance is made for “wild oats,” 
and the only unpardonable sin is Bill's 
offer to marry his mother’s maid, whom 
he has seduced. There is elaborate irony 
in the scenes in which Sir William first 
lays down the moral code to the gardener, 
who, having betrayed a village girl, means 
to desert for her a new sweetheart, and 
the rage of the old aristocrat when he finds 
his own heir ready to make similar 
amends under precisely the same circum- 
stances. Freda’s rejection of Bill’s offer 
of marriage comes as a striking climax to 
an unusually powerful act, full of subtle 
readings of human nature. There is a 
pathos and moral dignity about Freda 
which makes her one of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
most interesting characters. As a whole, 
the play does not rank as high as Strife 
or The Pigeon, but as a drama dealing 
with the different standards of morality 
applied to castle and cottage, and as an 
indictment of a society which tolerates 
such a code, it is worthy of sincere praise. 

The appearance of translations by vari- 
ous hands of August Strindberg’s dram- 
atic works indicates an American interest 
in the plays of the great and _ erratic 
Swede. And it is to be hoped that popu- 
lar audiences, as well as readers, will be 
enabled to enjoy the productions of this, 
the greatest dramatic genius after Ibsen 
among the Scandinavian peoples. Strind- 
berg’s plays number more than fifty, and, 
while some may prove of slight interest 
to American readers, there is no question 
but that the translation of the best is an 
important service rendered to the advance- 
ment of the study of dramatic literature. 

As to the respective merits of the trans- 
lations only an expert in the Swedish lan- 
guage can speak. As to the competence 
and enthusiasm of the translators—these 
are evident to every one who will take 
time to read the plays. Mr. Bjorkman 
proves himself a careful student of the 
drama, and his critical prefaces will be 
found helpful. He has wisely reprinted 
Strindberg’s own preface to Miss Julia 

a preface that should be read again 
and again by all who are taking up 
Strindberg for the first time. Mrs. How- 
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ard is another authorized translator, who 
has not only preserved the force and 
beauty of Easter, but has _ rendered 
Strindberg’s wonderful prose sketches 
with rare fidelity. Edith and Warner 
Oland have prefixed to their volume a 
short biography of Strindberg, in which 
an outline of his dramatic development is 
given, as well as some account of his 
plays. It will be noted that the Olands 
adopt the title Countess Julie for the 
play which Mr. Bjorkman calls Miss 
Julia. For his rejection of the customary 
title, Mr. Bjorkman gives the following 
reason: “In Sweden,” he says,, “a countess 
is the wife or widow of a count. His 
daughter is no more a countess than is the 
the daughter of an English earl. Her title 
is that of ‘Fréken,’ which corresponds 
exactly to the German ‘Fraiilein’ and the 
English ‘Miss.’ ” 

Strindberg is one of those writers 
whose personal experiences must always 
be taken into account when judging his 
work. During his lifetime his genius 
showed profound modifications at several 
stages, and the plays gathered in the vol- 
umes under notice are typical of his work 
at all periods. That he was a revolution- 
ist in literature is generally known; but 
his extraordinary knowledge of human 
nature as revealed especially in the rela- 
tions of men and women; his keen powers 
of psychological anal. and his abso- 
lutely frank dealing "With real life—are 


facts which can only be appreciated after 


reading his works. In Strindberg we 
have a mind in the van of nineteenth cen- 
tury thought. He has been compared with 
Ibsen, and some find in him the influence 
of Nietzsche. It is highly probable that 
Strindberg’s work would have been the 
same had Nietzsche never lived. To some 
the great Swedish dramatist will always 
be repellant by reason of his gloomy pic- 
tures. But it was Strindberg’s purpose to 
portray life as it is, and he probed the 
heart and laid bare its secrets as skilfully 
as a surgeon operates upon the body. 
Two of these plays represent the high- 
water mark of Strindberg’s genius. The 
Father is a powerfully conceived drama, 
dealing with a father’s suspicion of the 
legitimacy of his daughter. On the other 
hand Miss Julia exhibits a woman who 
is a degenerate survival of a noble fam- 


ily, involved with her father’s valet. 
Strindberg intended Miss Julia to repre- 
sent the type of “man-hating half-woman” 
whose increasing prominence in the mod- 
ern world he deprecated. This play, deal- 
ing with the influence of heredity, has 
been compared to Ibsen’s Ghosts, which 
it equals in the analysis of character, if 
not in constructive art. In the preface 
referred to above, Strindberg says of the 
characters. in Miss Julia: “My souls (or 
characters) are conglomerates, made up 
of past and present stages of civilization, 
scrap of humanity, torn-off pieces of Sun- 
day clothing turned into rags—all patched 
together as is the human soul itself. And 
I have furthermore offered a touch of 
evolutionary history by letting the weaker 
repeat words stolen from the stronger, 
and by letting different souls accept ‘ideas’ 
—or suggestions, as they are called—from 
each other.” 

There Are Crimes and Crimes was 
written in 1899. This play is notable for 
the religious tendency beginning to mani- 
fest itself in the author’s work. The 
“crimes” which Strindberg deals with are 
not in the criminal code, but are crimes 
against the spirit. Easter, also a play 
of Strindberg’s later period, is a marvel- 
ous blending of the real and the ideal, and 
a mystic interpretation of the message of 
the resurrection. 

Strindberg’s one-act plays are master- 
pieces. One of the most powerful is 
Creditors, based on a situation in which 
a divorced woman who has remarried fig- 
ures with her former and her present 
husband. Pariah was written under 
the influence of Poe and The Stranger 
is a subtle analysis of feminine character, 
and a daring experiment in dramatic com- 
position, in which only one of the two 
persons speaks. The Outlaw was writ- 
ten early in the author’s career, and is a 
stirring picture of the conflict of Chris- 
tianity with heathenism in Iceland. 


The Human Slaughter House* 


A little book this, to cost a German 
schoolmaster his official position for the 
writing of it, to command an immense 
sale within three months of its first issue, 
to call forth translations into many lan- 


*TuHe Human S taucuter-Houst. By Wil- 
helm Lamszus. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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guages, to be prohibited by the town of its 
first publication, and to be labeled by the 
commission of the Geneva Peace Congress 
as “a weapon of the greatest importance” 
—for peace. 

Wilhelm Lamszus makes a real distinc- 
tion between the personal contest for 
honor or freedom and the modern whole- 
sale slaughter of men by the machinery 
of war. The difference between old Hol- 
land’s clash of arms for liberation and con- 
quest by pushing a button of modern in- 
vention is wide and deep. 

In any case, however, war is horrible, 
and the author means to make it so. The 
book is an imaginary picture of the call to 
arms—‘‘a call away from occupation, fire- 
side and family, because some one so de- 
crees it for land and gold.” The unenthu- 
siastic response of soldiers, the mobiliza- 
tion, the forced march, the masked bat- 
tery, the gory hell of battle, are all de- 
picted with vivid strokes—short, nervous, 
quick, but telling. Occasionally in the 
lurid glare of it, there is a dream or vision 
of the whole reality. The man he is 
shooting has a wife and mother and little 
ones at home, just as has the narrator. 
Why should either shoot the other? Both 
would be better at home. 

The picture is rapidly painted. The end 
is a master stroke of voices from the 
dead. The first general impression is that 
the recital is hysterical. The war party 
has condemned it as “a morbid phantasy,” 
“a peril to the public safety,” and so 
forth. This English translation is intro- 
duced by Alfred Noyes and by a sketch 
of the book itself. Noyes believes the 
book understates, rather than overstates, 
the abominations of war, and doubtless 
Noyes is right. But one feels the power 
of this very reserve. With the terrors and 
brutalities so vividly depicted, one realizes 
that the real thing is indescribable. But 
here is enough for the nerves already. 


The New Philosophy of Henri 
Bergson* 

The layman who is closely enough in 
touch with current literature to know of 
the craze over Bergson as a philosopher, 
but who is not likely to read his philoso- 
phy itself, will find here an effort to set 


*THE New PHILOSOPHY OF Henri BERGSON. 


By Edward Le Roy. Henry Holt & Co. 


forth the fundamental ideas of this great 
master’s thought. 

While the task of reducing such a varied 
volume of work to a moderate sized book, 
and to do it exactly and comprehensively, 
is one of extreme difficulty, it is one which 
ought to be done with limpid simplicity in 
order to make it best worth the doing. 

It must be admitted that the most of 
Le Roy’s book is not easy reading, al- 
though the salient points or basal postu- 
lates are indicated with a fair degree of 
clarity. He is an enthusiastic admirer of 
Bergson, regards him as one of the great- 
est philosophers of all time, and accepts 
him as he would a divine inspiration. 

What we miss in this brief restatement 
of Bergson is the simple, concrete defini- 
tion of terms. And it is especially neces- 
sary to have such definition, for Bergson 
disowns pretty much all the common con- 
cepts in the effort to see “reality” or the 
real fact apart from its relations as dura 
tion. 

The leitmotiv of the whole study is that 
Bergson’s philosophy is a philosophy of 
duration. This is quite different from 
time, which is always conceived as a series 
of fixed points. It is often spoken of 
as a philosophy of becoming. It sees all 
the past in the present—not serially, but 
as a creating mobility. Nothing of the 
past will ever be repeated. This we knew 
already, but not as Bergson teaches it. 

Rather than a cold, logical analysis the 
whole exposition is begotten in intuition. 
It is the product of great learning com- 
bined with a powerful imagination. It is 
full of appeals to the poetic sense. There 
is a feeling that one has sighted a new 
truth, but has not quite touched it. It 
has an expansive, inspiring mystery in it 
which is decidedly tonic, even though mys- 
tifying and unsatisfying. It must be re- 
membered that we are reading a transla- 
tion, too, which doubtless accounts for 
some difficulties. The book grows as one 
rereads and ponders. 


The Completion of a Great History* 


The first volume of Dr. McMaster’s 
History of the People of the Unite d States 





*A History OF THE PEOPLE OF THE Unrrep 
Srates. From the Revolution to the Civil 
War. By John Bach McMaster. In eight vol- 
umes. Vol. VIII. D. Appleton & Co. 
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was published in 1883; after thirty years 
the eighth and concluding volume is now 
issued. It is therefore an unprecedented 
achievement, both in time and amount of 
laborious research, in the field of Ameri- 
can history. Historical method, too, has 
changed since the day of George Ban- 
croft; emphasis on merely picturesque 
narrative and personal opinion has passed. 
The historian’s chief work now lies in 
patient digging into, and careful sifting 
and assimilation of sources of information 
in contemporary records; secondary 
sources and second-hand opinions have 
lost their value as historical authority. If 
Dr. McMaster was not the originator of 
the newer method, he is at least one of 
the pioneers and its leading exponent in 
this country. It is safe to say that the 
historian of the future, who is dealing 
with the period covered by McMaster’s 
work, will base his labors on these vol- 
umes, even if he proposes to spend thirty 
years in going patiently over the original 
field again. Abroad, Dr. McMaster stands 
to-day as the leading American historian ; 
here, he is perhaps more frequently quoted 
as authority than any other. The work 
he has done is not merely for our day and 
generation, but for all time. The com- 
pletion of that work is therefore a most 
notable event in the field of letters. 

The period covered by these eight vol- 
umes is “from the Revolution to the Civil 
War,” the formative years of the great 
Republic, the period of growth from a 
coalition of feeble settlements strung 
along the Atlantic seaboard, struggling for 
national existence, to the great convulsion 
which finally welded the people of the 
United States into a nation stretching 
across the continent from sea to sea. Dr. 
McMaster’s work is sometimes spoken of 
as a political history of the people; it is 
that, and it is more. In any event, if 
economic conditions form a large, if not 
controlling factor in historic development, 
it ought to be equally true that the politics 
of a country reflects most obviously. the 
existence and influence of economic 
changes. The mere personal ambition of 
individuals has long ceased to be the 
fundamental factor, if it ever was. So 
that the historic survey of the politics of 


a country is perhaps the readiest way to 
see the scope and force of its economic 
and social growth. 

In this concluding volume the author 
shows no lessening of the high qualities 
which marked its predecessors. His style 
keeps up its lucid, picturesque effective- 
ness ; his firm grasp of great questions and 
his wonderfully careful attention to essen- 
tial details, is as much in evidence. His 
calm, dispassionate avoidance of expres- 
sion of mere personal opinion, his cool, 
collected narrative of facts as facts, the 
vivid reflection in his pages of contem- 
porary feeling, passions and opinions as 
historic influences, are as remarkable as 
ever. The concluding work shows no 
sign of diminution of vigor or of trained 
care or of wide concept. There has been 
a natural growth in the historian himself 
as the work has grown under his hand, 
and the finishing chapters but add to the 
luster of the achievement. One can hardly 
say more than that of any long-continued 
labor. It is great work completed in a 
great way, and every American ought to 
be proud of it. 

The present volume deals with the ex- 
citing years from the close of the Mexican 
War to the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln. 
These were the turbulent years, in which 
the economic break between North and 
South was rushing fast to the political 
and physical break which culminated in a 
nation-making war. So that the interest 
of this period is chiefly political. Yet 
there were quieter historic events which 
the volume notes: the beginning of conti- 
nental transportation from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, which led the way for the 
great transcontinental railways of a later 
period; the laying of the first Atlantic 
cable, which began the movement to bring 
the Old World into daily communication 
with the New; the visit of an English 
prince, afterward a king, which possibly 
may be looked upon as the beginning of 
Anglo-Saxon unity; the visit to us of the 
first Embassy from Japan, which began— 
who can foretell what? 

Fateful years these, which sealed much 
for weal, much for woe, and of which the 
end is not yet. They live again for us in 
this volume. 


JosePpH Hornor Coates. 





A Personal Word 


Home Without a Mother is very near to the next 
thing of a home without the 


| Pollyanna Game | 


The fifteen million homes of every kind in the 
United States, from stately mansions, all the way along, 
through village and farmhouse cottages to the humblest 
log cabins, will be the better for getting acquainted with 


| Pollyanna and Playing the Game | 


The L. C. Page Company, publishers, have printed 
nine large editions of Pollyanna, and with our large 
book distributing outlet in Philadelphia and New York, 
of recent novels, comes Pollyanna, in a short time 
approaching The Rosary in point of popular interest. 
But supposing 100,000 homes have the book, there are 
14,900,000 of homes that do not have it. The main 
reason is because nobody has told them of 


| The Pollyanna Game | 


Now the unexpected has come to pass. Mr. Page 
pays me the compliment to give me the manuscript 
of Pollyanna, if I will publish it in our magazine, 
THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY, established thirty years 
ago, to give our new book news. 

In this he is actuated, as I believe I am (more than 
anything else), to get people to 


| Play the Pollyanna Game | 





















Whoever will take the time to circulate Pollyanna 
will be a full-sized Christian Endeavor Society in herself. 

So—the October magazine will begin the monthly 
portions of Pollyanna, to be continued each month 
until the end of the charming story. 

In this way we expect to reach, in October, 40,000 
homes, and as many as nearly 300,000 homes, though 
aiming at half a million homes. 

It will add wonderfully to the content and happi- 
ness of the people of the United States to make the 
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In the Pollyanna spirit of giving something to make people glad, 
THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY, will, on receipt of the year’s 
subscription price of $1.00, list you at once to receive THE BOOK 
NEWS MONTHLY for the remainder of this year to January, 
1915, including January. We will give to club workers who get 

10 subscribers, an autographed copy of Pollyanna. 

25 subscribers, an autographed copy of Pollyanna and a choice 
of any two recent novels. 

50 subscribers, an autographed copy of Pollyanna and a choice 
of one set of Standard Authors, Dickens, Hugo, Dumas, Shakespeare, 
Scott, Stevenson or Kipling. Address 
GORDON H. CILLEY, Publication Manager. 





What better present can a father or mother send to 
a college boy or girl, or relative living at a distance? The 
man that hasn’t time to write a letter to his mother, can 
touch her with Pollyanna at least once a month for a 
long time to come. 
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new book from him which is absolutely 
unlike any of his other work. The Double 
Life of Mr. Alfred Burton is a complete 
surprise, but a pleasant one. It is ingenius, 
to say the least, a satirical comedy that 
gives scope for a humor that many of 
Mr. Oppenheim’s readers will hardly have 
suspected him of possessing. 

Mr. Alfred Burton is a young cockney, 
as loud and as lurid as the best. He is 
shrewd as well—until he eats the fatal 
bean that makes an artist of him and 
throws all life out of perspective, so that 
he has much ado to readjust himself. We 
do not intend to tell more of the story— 
it is too entertaining. Mr. Oppenheim 
makes things pretty lively for Burton, but 
he gets his moral clear cut out of the 
story as well. The book is immensely di- 
verting—as clever as anything the author 
has done—which is saying a good deal— 
and will come as a delightfully astonishing 
performance to those who always wonder 
why they read Oppenheim, but go on 
reading him just the same. 


The Romance of Ali* 


An English boy reared in a Turkish 
harem goes to I\urope as he approaches 
young manhood. He comes into contact 
with diplomatic developments and has an 
adventurous time. He falls in love when 


*THE ROMANCE OF ALI. 


By Eleanor Stuart. 
Harper & Brothers. 


a mere child, and marries the girl 
he has started in to make a career. 
charming love story, besides being 
of atmosphere, dramatic episode and 
strong characterization, The scenes are in 
Angolar, Berlin and England, and the hero 
lives through a variety of experiences in 
the company of a great German diplomat, 
and one of the cleverest of living English 
politicians. 

Miss Stuart is a talented writer, and 
this is one of her best performances. 


when 
It isa 
a book 


Bradford Horton, Man* 


Dr. Holmes’ last book of fiction, com- 
pleted just a short time before his death, 
is undoubtedly the best piece of fiction he 
has done. In it he has created a wonder- 
fully fascinating character, that of a 
young man who was not so sure of his 
call to the ministry, but was very sure of 
his call to be a man. 

Young Horton lives through many 
trials; in all of them he proves himself a 
man, even a gentleman. Such a man can 
end but one way—we leave Bradford with 
the certainty that he will go on helping to 
make other men. 

It is a strong, intensely interesting story, 
clean cut in style, lacking in preachiness, 
and vital with the spirit of one who knew 
men and admired men and had himself 
done his share in saving men. 





* BRADFORD 


Horton, MAN. By 
Holmes. F. 


H. Revell Company. 


Richard §&. 








“If you flocs in ake 
you need a Victor-Victrola 


If you believe in the power of 
music to elevate your thoughts 
and broaden your intellect, to 
stir your imagination and quicken 
your emotions, to soothe your 
mind and lighten your toil, you 

can appreciate what it would 
mean to have a Victrola in your 
home. 

Music is no longer a luxury to 
be understood and enjoyed by a 
select few. Music has come to 
be an actual necessity in every 
home, and its foremost exponent 
today is the Victrola. 

With this wonderful instru- 
ment, you bring some music into 
your life each day to add to your 
happiness and make your home 
more complete. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in 
great variety of styles 2 ; 
from $10 to $500. oe es 
Any Victor dealer 
\ in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the 
) V ictor-Victrola to you and play any music you wish to 





Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Sontenté, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month Y 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


This Late List, Made by the Wanamaker Book Stores, Presents the 


Most Recent Books for the Month of August 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


American Irrigation Farming. By W. H. Olin. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Anglo Indians, The. By Alice Perrin. $1.25, 


postpaid. 
Authorship of the Platonic Epistles, The. By 
R. Hackforth, M. A. $2.00, postpaid. 


Brighter Side, The. 
Ph. D. 


By L. 
45 cents, postpaid. 


Brent Vaughan, 


Charming of Estercel, The. By Grace Rhys. 


$1.35, postpaid. 


Corn Crops, The. By E.G. Montgomery. $1.60, 


postpaid. 
Czar Ferdinand and His People. By John Mac- 
donald. $4.00, postpaid. 
Daisy Darley. By W. P. Ryan. 


Discovering Evelina. 


$1.35, postpaid. 
By F. Frankfort Moore. 


$1.25, postpaid. 


France To-Day. By Paul Sabatier. $2.00, post- 


paid. 
Free Trade vs. Protection. By Amasa M. Eaton. 


$1.00, postpaid. 


Half-Lengths. 
postpaid. 


By G. W. E. Russell. $2.50, 


Judiciary and the People, The. By Frederick 


Newton Judson. $1.35, postpaid. 


Laddie. 
paid. 


By Gene Stratton Porter. $1.35, post- 


Lost Mameluke, The. By David M. Beddoe. 


$1.35, postpaid. 


Margery Lytton. By Lady Ridley. $1.50, post- 
paid. 

Mental Self-Help. By Edwin L. A: 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Monster, The. By Edgar Saltus. 


paid. 


Prisoner in Fairyland, A. By Algernon Black- 


wood. $1.35, postpaid. 


Runaway Ring, A. 


By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 


$1.25, postpaid. 


Sailor Whom England Feared, The. By M. 
MacDermot Crawford. $3.75, postpaid. 

Soul of Unrest, The. By Emily Jenkinson. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Stellar Motions. 


se. D. LL. BD. 


By William Wallace Campbell, 
$4.00, postpaid. 
Story of California, The. By Henry K. Nor- 


ton. $1.50, postpaid. 


Uncle’s Advice. By William Hewlett. 


postpaid. 


Whistling Man, The. By Maximilian Foster- 
$1.30, postpaid. 
Wilderness Trail, The. 


$1.25, postpaid. 


By Frank Williams. 








The Supplanter 


By GRACE DUFFIE BOYLAN 


Net, $1.25. Postpaid, $1.37 


GRACE DUFFIE BOYLAN 


Grace Duffie Boylan has written nobly upon a noble 


theme, and there is a stream of pure fun running through 
the story, tempering its philosophy and making rainbows of its tears. 


The book deals with a human impulse never before expressed in print, but 


at all times felt in consciousness. 


The people who live in the pages of *' 


The Supplanter’’ 


are real people who 


will not be forgotten when the book is laid aside, and they discuss great things 
and small with equal charm and versatility. 


For sale everywhere. 


Send for our Free Complete Catalogue. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD C0., Publishers, Boston 


THE WRITER’S 
MAGAZINE 


A Journal of Information for Literary 
Workers. 


Helps You Write, Re-write 
and Sell 


Short Stories, Serials, Books, Special 
Articles, Poems, Songs, Dramas, 
Vaudeville Sketches, 
Photoplays 


KEEPS YOU IN CONSTANT TOUCH 
WITH THE MARKETS 


No Writer can afford to be without a copy on his desk 


Send 25 cents for a three months’ 
trial subscription 


The Writer’s Magazine 


32 Union Square, East NEW YORK CITY 


Florida Open Air School on Tampa Bay, for girls and young ladies. 
llege preparatory, art, music, languages, field and water sports, sleep- 
ing porches, finest gymnasium in the South. Prospectus upon request. 


MRS. LANGDON CASKIN, Director 107 Bay St., Tampa, Fla. 


TYPEWRITING jo: (ree Sf Coatie Nee, 


SIMMIE’S ANTHONY AND HERO AND 
SHORT STORIES 
His language is good enough, but it is plain 
prose, and nothing else; and hence better 
than poetry—some poetry at any rate. 
—Chicago Daily News 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 


F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Ave. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Short - Story Writing 


Syn ge 


seaste ate t by 
bun, Batter Lig rs] 1 | 
“Over one hundred Home 8i 
professors in Gorvaré, Brown, c 
tng colleges. page catalog 


a and eee 
. Berg 


The = «on Correspondence School 
Dept. 250, Springfield, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





NEALE’S FOR SEPTEMBER 


Besides the regular departments,—The Fraternity of the Fields, which is intended to be the 
eyes and ears of him who may not be with Nature in her many moods, conducted by an emin. 
ent writer; The Stage, a department of brilliant, trenchant, fearless criticism of plays, actors 
and dramatists, conducted by a distinguished critic; Letters to the Editors, in which corresponé. 
ents discuss among themselves topics of interest; In Motley, a department of wit and humor, 
not mere jokes, but pointedness, directed chiefly at persons in the limelight; Editorial Com. 
ments, in which all sorts of subjects will be treated, now seriously, now lightly, yet always 
vigorously, fearlessly, and independently,—besides these regular departments and the serials now 
running, the September number, among many interesting features, contains noteworthy contr. 
butions to general literature as follows: 


The Walls of Concarneau By George K. Baker 


The first instalment of this novel, which will run serially for twelve months, will be published 
in the September number. Broidered on the historical fabric of the struggle of the devoted 
Bretons who in the year 1489 held Brittany against the French for the young Duchess Anne 
this story keeps the reader alert, with eyes wide and ears open, and the close, wild warfare of 
the 15th century, with all its clash of arms and clank of mail, rings from the pages, and sweeps 
the reader on as with the resistless rush of the ocean. The editors of this magazine confidently 
affirm that America possesses no greater writer of fiction than George K. Baker. 


Broken Lights By Mowry Saban 

As an essayist Mr. Saben is unexcelled by any American writer. He is to a degree Arthur 
Symons, Walter Page, George Moore, and, perhaps, George Bernard Shaw, Americanized,—or, 
shall we say, cosmopolitanized. He first attracted attention by his essays that were published in 
the Boston Transcnpt. These were followed by such important books as “The Spirit of Life’ 
and “The Twilight of the Gods.” The first of the essays assembled under the general title of 
“Broken Lights” will be published in Neate’s Monruiy for September and the others will follow 
serially. The titles of the various papers are: “Some Modern Ways of Thinking,” “A Criticism 
of Some Modern Ways of Thinking,” “Puritanism,” “The Right to Freedom,” “Self-Realization,” 
and “Life Considered as a Fine Art.” 


Brilla By Anna M. Doling 


This unique and irresistible serial,—thestory of a lie—will begin in NEALe’s MonrHLy for 
September. A region yet unexplored in literature, the Ozark Mountains, forms a picturesque 
background for the figures that move through this striking American novel. Seldom is it the 
good fortune of a reader to find an absorbingly interesting story written at once so simply and 
so well yet so compellingly. 


“Honest Graft” By Walter Neak 


The term “honest graft” seems to have been invented by Tammany’s millionaire statesman, 
former Senator George Washington Plunkitt, who took the view that high public office may 
legitimately bring its incumbent more of this world’s riches than his mere salary. Mr. Neale 
shows how productive were his seed of tares. The office of President of the United States 
enabled Theodore Roosevelt to add enormously to his income as an author. Woodrow Wilson 
began to contribute a series of articles to World’s Work with the January number of that mag- 
azine, and the series is still running. This magazine was edited by Walter Hines Page until 
he qualified as Ambassador to Great Britain, and is published by the firm of which Ambassa 
dor Page is a member, and from which he still draws a salary, according to press reports. Thus 
the President of the United States is in a position of having appointed to the highest diplomatic 
post of the American people a man from whose firm he supposedly has been drawing large 
sums. Then, there are William Jennings Bryan, Champ Clark, —Mr. Neale shows how Plunkitt’s 
term “honest graft” has taken the place of Cleveland’s dictum, “a public office is a public trust,” 
in the language of many of our public men. 


Into the Sunset By Edward S. Van Zile 


The first instalment of this novel was published in the August number of NEALE’s MonrdsLY. 
The story—which is full of the stir of life, the clash of swords, the roll of the sea, and “whisperings 
of love”—tells of the romantic career of the first Irishman to reach the New World. He came with 
Columbus, and so did another young man, and so did two girls. Mr. Van Zile is the author of 
several successful novels, the most widely read of which, perhaps, is “With Sword and Crucifix,” 
which won for him a doctor’s degree in literature from Trinity College. 

Short fiction and various timely and interesting articles, besides the features enumerated 
above, will make NEALE’s MontHty for September noteworthy among American magazines. 


At $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number, NEALE’S MONTHLY supplies a wealth of literature. Every numbet 
contains more than 100,000 words of text, superbly illustrated, and no number will contain less than 
pages. In its mechanical appointments no magazine in existence is its superior. 


Union Square The Neale Publishing Company New York 


20 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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A NEW DICTIONARY 


That Is More Than a Dictionary 


9Oc; with Thumb Index, $4 sos se seen "in “emana to-des, 


Such as 


Washington’s Farewell Address; Declaration of Independence; Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech; 
The Monroe Doctrine; The Constitution of the United States; Business Forms and Laws; 
Weights and Measures; Forms and Letters, business and social. With statistics and other 
information that make it the ideal dictionary and reference book for desk, office and school. 


IT IS CALLED 


NEW UNIVERSAL SELF- 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


Webster-Morris, with Latest Census and 16 Full-page Color Plates, including Four Pages of 
Maps—1,114 Pages. Bound in flexible leather, stamped in gold, red edges, size 5% x 7% 
inches, 134 inches thick. Made for the John Wanamaker Stores. Its superiority over similar 
dictionaries is shown in its table of contents, as follows: 


Rules for Punctuation. Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes. Dictionary of the English Language. Diction- 
ary of Foreign words, phrases, colloquialisms, proverbs and quotations. Dictionary of terms used in Commerce 
and Law. Dictionary of Names of Important Places, Persons, Buildings, Monuments, Periods, etc., also 
significant words and phrases frequently met with in literature. Dictionary of English Christian names of 
men and women with their derivation and meaning, Dictionary of Mythological and Classical Names. Diction- 
ary of Forms and Addresses. Dictionary of Abbreviations. Dictionary of Popular Titles of American States and 
Cities, etc. Facts Worth Knowing. Dictionary of Simplified Spelling adopted to date by the Simplified Board. 
Statistics of the Countries of the Earth. Largest Cities of the World. Population of the United States at each 
census. Correct English. Correspondence. Forms for Letters—Business, Social, etc. Forms of Speeches on 
various Occasions. Business Forms and Laws. Weights and Measures. Values of Foreign Coins in United 
States, Declaration of Independence. Constitution of the United States. Washington's Farewell Address. 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech. Monroe Doctrine. 


THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


NEW AND COMPLETE 
Without question the most serviceable volume to have available for quick reference that can be found 


Price, $1.00. By mail, $1.32 


The size of this work is 104 x 1314 inches, printed on high-finish paper and durably bound 
in red cloth, with attractive cover stamping 


During the last few years changes without number have been wrought that render an old atlas useless. New 
towns have sprung up; old cities and towns have grown. Many thousand miles of new railroads have been built. 
These changes have been recorded in The Universal Atlas of the World. 


; RW MAPS —There are 128 pages, beautifully printed in colors, representing every portion of the earth as it 
is today. 

The plates have been engraved from new drawings, based on the latest surveys, and are believed to be the 
most complete and carefully edited series of like size covering the whole earth. The lettering is clear and clean- 
cut throughout, carefully graded in size, to convey at a glance the relative importance of places. On the margin 
of each map is a quick-reference index of principal towns, cities, counties, etc. 


RAILROADS—Railroads are shown and named; and with very few exceptions, in crowded or densely popu- 
lated sections, every railroad station and post office is named. 

This work contains double page maps of the World, Eastern United States and Canada, Western United 
States and Canada; Mexico, North Pacific Ocean, Hawaii, Southern New England, Eastern New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Northern Ohio, Southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
Eastern Texas, Western Texas, Northern California, Southern California, Washington. The other maps occupy 
single pages only, and are uniform in style, detail, etc. On the margin of each map is an alphabetically 
arranged index of counties (or other minor divisions) cities and towns. A division or place may be instantly 
located without turning the page. The convenience of such a quick reference index will be readily appreciated. 

Another valuable feature of this work isa very complete list of the cities of the world. giving the latest 
population statistics, including the 


1910 CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES 


with the new population figures of all states, territories, counties and the principal cities. An illustrated 
chapter on the Panama Canal gives a detailed description of this great enterprise, with maps in color. 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





PRESERVE YOUR 


BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


IN A HANDSOME 


BIG BEN 
BINDER 


Showing the metal clip pro- Showing how the metal clips are 
jecting through a pen-knife held by the binding rods. 
slit in the back of magazine. 


And have a permanent filing of the interesting features, both 
literary and pictorial, that characterize our magazine. The 
bindez opens flat like a book, and has the name of the magazine 
stamped in GOLD LEAF on the front cover and the back, giv- 
ing the appearance of an excellently bound book. Each binder 


will hold twelve numbers (one volume) of 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


We offer the binder in two styles, at two 
prices : 
Art vellum 
Half leather 
And by removing the oldest and inserting 
the current issue you can use it indefinitely. 
Send us your name and address, enclos- 
ing the amount required, and we will for- 
ward a binder, charges prepaid. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY, Philad’a, Pa. 
SPECIAL OFFER If you will procure us three new sub- 


scriptions to the magazine at $1.00 each, 
we will send you a vellum binder free of charge. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Sapphires 
Che Birthztone for September 


The creative mind of an artist and the skill of a connoisseur underlie the selection of 
our Diamonds, Sapphires and other precious stones. This fact alone assures the purchaser 
of their excellence. 

Exclusive designs, made up from carefully selected gems mounted under our own 
supervision, may be found in wide variety, at prices which are moderate in view of quality and 
workmanship of the jewels. 


H 100. Women’s ring, diamonds, 
platinum mounting . . . . $250 


H 101. Brooch or pendant, dia- 
monds, platinum mounting . . $750 


H 102. Women’s ring, diamonds, 
platinum mounting 


H 103. Brooch or pendant, dia- 
monds, goldmounting . . . $100 





H 104. Brooch or pendant, dia- 
monds, gold mounting. . . . $140 


H 105. Women's ring, pearl, rubies 
and diamonds, platinum mounting $250 


H 106. Brooch or pendant, dia- 
monds, platinum mounting . . $385 


H 107. Women’s ring, pearl and 
diamonds, platinum mounting . $550 


H 108. Women's nng, ruby and 
diamonds,. platinum mounting . $880 


H 109. Women’s ting, sapphire and 
diamonds, platinum and gold mounting. 
$360 





H 110. Women's ring, diamonds, 
platinum mounting. . . . . $275 


H 111. Brooch ot pendant dia- 
monds, platinum mounting . . $235 





H 112. Women’s ring, emerald and 
diamonds, platinum mounting . $660 


H 113. Bracelet, sapphires and dia- 
monds, platinum mounting . . $250 


H 114. Bracelet, diamonds, platinum 


H 115. Bracelet, diamonds, platinum 


mounting 


Jewelry Store—13th and Chestnut Streets 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia 
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EDITERRANEAN, Gibralter, Algiers, Genoa 
4 M Naples, Egypt, India, Ceylon, Java, China, 
Japan, Philippines and Hawail, Start any 
time, any place, either direction. 
CRUISES TO THE 
WEST INDIES AND PANAMA CANAL 
danuary, February and March 
Travelers’ Checks Good all Over the World 
Write for our Booklet 
“*Round the World $618" 
OELRICHS & CO., General Agents, 
5 Broadway, New York 
H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago. Central Bank, 
St. Louis. Robert Capelle, San Francisco. 
Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg. 


Ladies 


who prefer to use a nice 
quality of stationery for 


their correspondence should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A 


RISKY. 

Senator Tillman piloted a constituent around 
the Capitol Building for a while, and then having 
work to do on the floor, conducted him to the 
Senate gallery. After an hour or so the visitor 
approached a gallery doorkeeper and said: 

“My name is Jones; I am a friend of Senator 
Tillman’s. He brought me here and I want 
to go out and look around a bit. I thought I 
would tell you so I can get back in.” 

“That’s all right,” said the doorkeeper, “but 
I may not be here when you return. I will give 
you the password so that you can get your seat 
again.” “What’s the word?” asked Jones. “Idio- 
syncrasy.” “What?” “Idiosyncrasy.” “I guess 
I'll stay in,” said Jones—That Reminds Me 
Again. 


WHITING PAPERS 


Are made in a variety of Styles, to meet every 
correspondence requirement. They are per- 
fect in quality and finish, and are most widely 
known and generally used because of their 
recognized superiority 


WHEN YOU THINK OF WRITING 
THINK OF WHITING 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
725 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
New York 38 Chicago at Boston 


Label Your Books 


If you are interested in book labels, send two 
cents in postage for our catalogue 
showing sixteen bookish designs. 
Also shown in leading stationery 
and book departments through- 
out the country. 

Book and stationery departments 
wanted to handle our proposition. 


(Special designs made to erder) 


The American Book Plate Co. 
1506 Montgomery Ave., PHILADELPHIA 


An elderly woman, short and pudgy and of 
important mien, recently drove in state into a 
local bookstore. 

“What do you wish, madame?” asked a clerk, 
recognizing with inward misgivings what is 
known as a bad customer. 

“Have you got ‘Fresh Air in Jerusalem’?” the 
woman demanded. “Who wrote it?” 

“I don’t know. You ought to know. 
body is reading it.” 

The salesman retired to search through all the 
various catalogues, and came back with the 
report that no such book had been published 
within a year. “That’s not true,” the old lady 
retorted. “I’ll go to So-and-So’s, where they 
keep: up with the new books, and where they 
have intelligent clerks.” The customer was 


Every- 


THE EDITOR 
The Journal of 


Information for 
Literary Workers 


Nineteenth Year 


Issued on the 
first and fifteenth 


of each month 


If you are a writer—whether of books or 
for current periodicals—you will find in 
THE EDITOR the counsel, help and inspiration 
that make for successful literary endeavor. 


Besides articles of concrete, practical worth, 
written by editors or successful writers, each 
semi-monthly number contains in the depart- 
ment, ‘‘ The Literary Market,’’ all the news 
of all the magazines, new and old, that pay 
for manuscripts. Questions of vital moment 
to all writers are considered in the ‘‘ Questions 
and Answers ’’ department. 

Jack London says: ‘‘THE Eprror taught 
me how to solve the stamp and landlord 
problems.”’ 

Readers of THE Eprror are the successful 
writers of the United States and Canada. 

A copy of the current number will be sent 
for ten cents. The yearly subscription is 
one dollar and fifty cents. 


THE EDITOR 


Box G RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





The Pen of a 
Ready Writer 


Is always ready—requires no shaking—writes 


smoothly and evenly as soon as the pen point 
touches the paper. Will not skip, blot 

or leak, The pen for ready writers _ 

who cannot brook interrup- 

tion of their thoughts 

by a fractious 


The 

Swan Safety is 

fitted with the “ladder 

feed” beneath the nib and 

the “ gold top feed” above so 

that the pen point is supplied with ink 

from both sides and is always moist—alw ays 
ready to write. The “screwdown cap’ ” prevents 


leaking no matter in what position the pen is carried. 


For sale by Stationers and Jewelers everywhere. 


MABIE, TODD & COMPANY 


PARIS 


LONDON 


Has the Drug Habit Got You Too? 
Read HEALTH CULTURE MAGAZINE 


wd learn what the famous Dr. Elmer Lee, himself an 
M. D., says about its use; how he has helped thou- 
sands by Rational Methods, teaching how to eat, etc. 
onal — of practical suggestions for busy men and 
$i'a a year, 1 5c. a number. ** On Trial" 6 

mos. 4 4 ae. Money back if desired. Send for it. 


HEALTH CULTURE CO. 1137T Broadway, New York 


handed into her carriage, and the coachman was 
starting the horses when she opened the door, 
popped out her head, and said: 

“I know who wrote that book—Henry van 
Dyke.” “But Henry van Dyke’s new book is 
called ‘Out of Doofs in the Holy Land,’ madame.” 

“I don’t care. It’s the same thing,” and on 
she drove—New York Sun. 


Fall and Winter 
Gown Perfection 


is assured if you insist upon 


“Read’s Fabrics” 
(The Stamp on Selvage) 


Over 100 varieties by the same mill 
making 


“Lansdowne” 


which is perforated 


ee 
2 ind °° 
. nd ee 7 
© . e eeete 


every 3 i on the selvage. 


Wm. F. Read & Sons Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please 


Price $2.50 to $50.00, 
Write to us for illustrated folder. 


17 Maiden Lane, New York 
209 South State Street, Chicago 


TORONTO BRUSSELS 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Roilers Tin Rollers 


FIRST COURSE IN AUTHORS 


Young and enthusiastic teacher (to her class 
in English Literature) : 

“To-morrow we shall take the life of Thack- 
eray. Come prepared.”"—Woman’s Home Com- 
panton, 


CASH’S 


IMPORTED 


WASH TRIMMINGS 


Beautifully 
embroidered 

on fine fabric. 

Lovely origi- 

nal designs, 
distinctive, 

effective. Will 

not run nor 

fade— guaran- 

teed. 

Write for book of 

colored designs 

and sample. You 

also receive se- 

lected illustra- 

tions of women's 

and children’s 

wash dresses. 

You can buy patterns for these 
garments anywhere—the mak- 
er’s name and pattern number 
are given. These show you how 
to use Cash's Imported Trim- 
mings most effectively. 

Send for them and see how 
lovely an inexpensive costume 
can be made. 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
622 Chestnut Street 

SO. NORWALK, 
CONNECTICUT 


Designs registered 
in U. S. Patent 
Office. 
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A SUMMER NECESSITY 


Uncle Sam’s Hot-Weather Suggestions 


A THERMOS equipment in the home will make it an easy 
matter for any careful housewife to follow to the letter the follow- 
ing hot weather advice, issued by the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: 


** Milk deteriorates rapidly under Summer heat, espe- 
cially if it already contains bacteria. Housewives, there- 
tore, should see to it that their milk, after being left by the 
milkman, does not stand for any length of time on a hot 
back porch or stoop before it is put in the ice-box. Milk 
bottles should be kept closed,both in the ice-box and out of 
it. All foods should be kept out of the reach of flies, which 
are deadly carriers of typhoid. All vessels, pitchers, etc., 
in which food is to be stored should first be scalded. Food 
should be handled as little as possible.”’ 


No receptacle can equal the THERMOS BOTTLE for milk. 
It keeps it cold for three whole days, and absolutely free from con- 
tact with flies, bacteria and foreign contamination. Always pour 
your milk from the milkman's bottle into a THERMOS, as soon 
as you receive it. 


Do not be deceived by counterfeit “Thermos” bottles. The 
genuine bottle has the name stamped on the bottom. 


For Sale Everywhere. Pints $1.50, Quarts $2.50, Carafes $3.50 


THERMOS-ON-THAMES 
AT NORWICH, CONN. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


The bristles hold! 
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| PLAYER] 


ees far or ee I 


Seihe first requisife in a Player- 
SAY piano is a real piano. 
Thats the Emerson Piano. 


The second requisite is a player 


mechanism that has the human’ 
quality of human’ expression. 
That's the Emerson Player-Piano. 
Each is assured by the Emerson 
quality. 
Both are secured in the Emerson 
Player- Piano. 


MMustrated catalogue free. 


Dealers in Principal Cities and Towns. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





JUST OUT 


Rex Beach’s 


THE 


IRON TRAIL 


Alaska again !—the scene of Rex Beach’s great successes—in a story more 
crowded with action and sentiment than anything he has ever done before 
Struggles of rival railroad builders, fights against the glaciers, and the love of 
an unusual heroine, make a powerful novel, quickening the blood like a breath 


of glacial air. 


The Judgment House 


By Sir Gilbert Parker 


‘This is the very best novel that 
has been produced in a very long 
time, which is saying a great deal.’’ 
—Scattle Post Intelligencer. 


‘* Had Gilbert Parker never written 
the admirable novels that have won 
him fame, his latest, “The Judgment 
House,’ must at once have placed him 
in the lead among the present writers of 
fiction.’ Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Illustrated. Post 8v0, $1.35 net 


The Romance of Ali 


By Eleanor Stuart 


The story of a most unusual person- 
ality—an English boy whose childhood 
was spent in an Oriental harem. Ali, 
ward of the Sultan of Zanzibar, and 
playmate of the Sultan’s son, learns 
that he is no Arab, but the child of 
European parents. Taken to Europe 
by a German diplomat, Ali, trained in 
Oriental subtlety, plays an important 
part in international diplomacy, and 
wins the love of the daughter of a 
British Ambassador in Berlin. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo0, $1.25 net 


As for humor—there is a new vein of it in ‘‘’The Iron Trail’’ as 
rich as the gold through Klondike’s best ore. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


Desert Gold 


By Zame Grey 


‘He has given us again the very 
atmosphere of the desert, with the vast- 
ness and loneliness of it.’’—N.Y. World. 

‘“An intensely interesting story, 
written with the full blood-heat of a 
strenuous life, and the reader who be- 
gins it will not easily lay it down until 
the end. Mr. Grey is certainly devel- 
oping his powers in noble fashion, and — 
this most recent story of his cannot fai!” 
to add very materially to his already — 
high repute.’’—Salt Lake City Tribune. ~ 

Illustrated... Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net . 


Is It Enough ? 


By Harriette Russell Campbell 


This story of a musical genius who 
finally wins his way has caught much 
of the spirit which made ‘‘ The First 


Violin’’ famous. It is a story of his 
strange charm for one woman who, be- 
witched by his personality, followed 
him and his unusual fortunes. No 
more striking character has been crea- 
ted in years. 

‘‘ As strangely fascinating as is its 
title.’’— Boston Globe. 


Frontispiece. Post 8v0, $1.00 net 
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